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DAHABEAH  DAYS 


INTRODUCTION 

To  those  who  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
know  Egypt  from  its  holiday  side,  a  brief  description  of 
a  Dahabeah  may  not  prove  superfluous. 

A  Dahabeah  is  an  animated  house-boat.  The  lower 
deck  is  occupied  by  one  large  cabin  in  the  stern,  which  is 
separated  from  the  other  cabins  by  a  bathroom  (the 
Dodo  was  of  a  large  type  and  boasted  eight  small 
cabins),  then  in  front  of  this  is  located  the  living  room, 
and  between  that  and  the  bow  are  two  store  rooms.  The 
galley,  or  cook  house,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  bow,  and 
round  it  the  crew  gather  in  the  day  time  and  sleep  at 
night.  The  upper  deck  is  most  luxuriously  furnished 
with  upholstered  sofas  and  chairs,  with  a  centre  table. 
At  night  the  deck  needs  no  awnings.  At  breakfast  we 
found  our  linen  covers  as  crisp  and  dry  as  when  we  had 
lounged  in  them  the  previous  evening. 

Our  anchorages  were  not  always  attractive,  but  we 
were  taken  as  the  wind  listed,  and  then  there  was  the 
charm  of  seeing  many  places  the  steam-driven  traveller 
wots  not  of. 

The  Pharaohs  travelled  thus,  and  in  that  we  found 
much  consolation. 

Owing  to  recent  Egyptian  explorations  Akenaton 
has  once  more  become  a  “sun  spot’’  of  large  dimensions. 

Akenaton  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons-in-law,  Sa- 
kere  first,  then  by  Tutankhamen.  The  former  continued 
in  the  worship  of  Aton  (sun  god),  but  Tutankhamen, 
after  a  few  years  in  Tel  El  Amarna,  returned  to  Thebes, 
where  he  reverted  to  the  faith  of  Amon. 
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Until  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon  undertook  the  exca¬ 
vation  of  the  Tomb  of  Tutankhamen,  little  had  been 
known  of  this  shadowy  Pharaoh.  The  objects  of  beau¬ 
tiful  workmanship  already  discovered  by  him  tell  u& 
that  the  XVIII  Dynasty  (Circ.  1350  B.C.)  marked  the 
zenith  of  Egyptian  Art.  The  light  that  shines  from  this 
deep-buried  sepulchre  begins  to  illumine  the  past.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  secrets  of  the  inner  shrine,  when  it 
is  opened,  may  yield  historic  facts  concerning  an  almost 
unknown  period  that  will  compensate  the  explorer  for 
disturbing  one  who  planned  so  cunningly  his  hiding 
place. 

October,  1923. 


H.  M.  E. 
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CAIRO  AND  ENVIRONS 


PART  I. 

THE  conjunction  of  a  happy  chance  and  a  bad  cold 
converted  our  plan  of  wintering  in  Rome  to  a 
flight,  instead,  into  Egypt. 

The  bad  cold  needs  no  explanation,  but  the  happy 
chance  consisted  of  meeting  in  Rome  our  friends  the 
C  s.  ’  Professor  C.,  who  is  the  curator  of  a  well-known 
Canadian  museum,  had  combined  a  prolonged  honey¬ 
moon  with  a  roving  commission  to  add  to  his  collections. 
Being  the  possessor  of  great  resourcefulness  of  mind 
and  an  abundance  of  hope,  he  cheerfully  suggested  that 
we  two  professorial  couples,  with  professorial  incomes, 
should  journey  to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  The 
solemn  warnings  of  Baedeker  on  the  need  of  unlimited 
time  and  gold,  and  the  solid  facts  in  Cook’s  lists  of  ex¬ 
penses  for  sojournings  on  the  Nile,  all  melted  before  the 
eloquence  and  enthusiasm  of  our  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend.  Knowing  his  Egypt  like  a  book,  C.  promised  us 
a  dahabeah  and  a  crew  that  could  be  obtained  by  direct 
dealings  with  a  certain  Ali  Bey,  of  Cairo. 

We  were  to  provision  our  own  craft  and  lead  the 
simple  life,  gaining  wisdom  and  experience  by  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  dwellers  on  the  Nile.  Some  of 
these  experiences  I  jotted  down,  and  now  proffer  them 
with  only  one  guarantee,  their  truthfulness. 

On  a  sunny  afternoon  of  January  4th,  we  embarked 
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at  Naples  and  awoke  next  morning  to  find  ourselves 
at  anchor  opposite  the  ruins  of  Messina.  When  we 
landed  the  listless  crowds,  clad  in  their  mourning  gar¬ 
ments,  still  seemed  paralyzed  from  the  horrors  of  the 
earthquake  of  the  previous  year.  The  work  of  rescue 
seemed  scarcely  begun.  One  could  gaze  into  rooms 
high  up  where  clothes  still  hung  and  fluttered  in  the 
wind.  Papers  with  seals  attached  protruded  from  the 
hastily-closed  drawer  in  a  lawyer’s  office,  with  upturned 
table  and  pictures  askew.  A  bright  spot  of  colour 
amidst  the  tottering  walls  was  made  by  the  paper  flowers 
in  the  broken  vases  of  a  private  oratory.  The  only  thing 
that  cheered  our  sight  was  the  gay  donkeys,  with  their 
tasselled  harness  and  glittering  bells,  drawing  their 
quaint  two-wheeled  carts,  whose  panelled  sides  were 
painted  with  the  care  of  a  predella. 

Four  days  later,  having  been  tumbled  in  the  cross 
seas  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  reached  Alexandria.  Our 
first  impression  was  of  a  swarm — an  indescribable  swarm 
— of  green,  blue,  mauve  and  yellow  fluttering  garments, 
turbaned  heads  and  black  faces,  with  palm  trees  acting 
as  sentinels  somewhere  in  the  distance.  In  one  moment 
C.  produced  order  out  of  chaos  and  repelled  like  a  rock 
the  onslaughts  of  shrieking  Arabs  wanting  our  patron¬ 
age.  We  recognized  with  pride  and  confidence  that  our 
leader  was  on  a  known,  if  not  upon  his  native  heath. 

After  some  magic  intervals,  we  found  ourselves 
passed  by  the  customs  and  seated  in  a  Victoria  driving 
at  breakneck  speed  to  the  railway  station.  Each  corner 
turned  revealed  a  new  picture — veiled  women,  the  hoo¬ 
kah  and  its  smoker,  or  tired  musicians,  resting  with  their 
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odd  instruments  beside  them,  were  part  of  the  kaleido¬ 
scope.  W e  had  a  threatened  breakdown  on  the  way,  and 
during  the  pause  were  nearly  smothered  by  the  kind  at¬ 
tention  of  Egyptian  sympathizers.  We  reached  the 
station  to  find  C.  once  more  directing  affairs.  A  carriage 
reserved  (the  harem  division),  a  breakfast  ordered  and 
despatched,  and  we  were  off. 

Egypt,  ancient  and  modern,  lay  around  us — a  level 
stretch  of  green  country  dotted  with  working  peasants 
supervised  generally  by  a  superior  camel.  Civilization 
has  made  but  little  impression  on  the  camel;  alike  for 
Arab  and  Englishman  he  has  the  same  contemptuous 
look.  The  whirling  train  that  almost  hits  his  flanks 
causes  not  even  a  tremor  of  the  eyelid,  much  less  the 
turn  of  a  head.  Sublime,  indifferent,  sneering  at  every¬ 
thing,  they  passed  us  by  the  score,  journeying  along  the 
highroad  that  ran  parallel  to  our  train.  The  Bedouin 
tents,  pitched  low  to  screen  them  from  the  wind  and 
dust,  Arabs  seated  astride  the  haunches  of  their  donkeys, 
children  fishing  in  muddy  pools  that  looked  most  un¬ 
likely  haunts,  water-wheels  half  buried  in  the  sand  and 
turning  slowly  at  the  rate  of  one  hand-power,  ceme¬ 
teries  with  maybe  a  special  tomb  erected  over  a  saintly 
man,  where  prayers  would  be  doubly  effective,  formed 
links  in  the  chain  of  interest  about  us. 

The  express  rushed  through  stations  where  native 
crowds  sat  cross-legged  waiting  for  their  special.  Cairo 
came  upon  us  all  too  soon.  We  found  ourselves  once 
more  a  tempting  sugar  loaf  for  the  Egyptian  flies!  Ru 
imshi  were  our  first  Arabic  words,  and  the  timid  use  of 
them  was  so  successful  that  we  soon  acquired  a  fiercer 
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note.  Balash  was  also  serviceable.  Mrs.  C.  was  horri¬ 
fied  to  hear  her  temperate  husband  shout  in  stentorian 
tones  for  “hot  water  toddy.”  It  really  was  a  “pick  me 
up”  he  wanted,  but  in  the  form  of  a  second  porter. 
However,  we  had  learned  our  lesson,  and  by  uttering 
these  words  in  a  guttural  tone  we  found  we  could  always 
obtain  a  duplicate.  C.  again  waved  his  wand,  and,  our 
besiegers  being  scattered,  we  emerged  into  the  bustle  of 
the  capital. 

Cairo  looked  very  modern  in  spite  of  the  robes  and 
veils  and  tarboosh  of  its  inhabitants.  The  air  was  cold 
as  we  drove  through  the  wide  well-paved  streets  to  our 
hotel.  We  stood  on  our  balcony  for  a  long  time  gazing 
at  the  va  et  vient  of  the  streets.  A  building  in  course  of 
erection  opposite  afforded  much  interest,  as  the  workmen 
in  their  blue  “skirts”  strode  up  and  down  the  inclined 
planks  or  climbed  ladders,  managing  their  flowing  robes 
and  baskets  of  bricks  or  sand  with  perfect  ease.  On  the 
pavement  beneath  sat  a  seller  of  dates.  She  had  flung 
her  veil  aside,  showing  an  old  and  tired  face.  As  the 
noon  hour  drew  near  the  workmen  assembled  around  her 
in  little  groups  to  eat  their  modest  luncheon  of  bread  and 
dates.  As  they  chattered  together  a  superb  figure  swept 
down  the  street,  albeit  she  was  but  another  date-seller. 
Such  arrogance  could  only  belong  to  youth  and  beauty, 
hidden  though  it  was  beneath  a  dense  black  veil.  Her 
approach  was  evidently  expected,  for,  long  before  the 
clank  of  her  anklets  could  be  heard,  a  little  space  was 
made  for  her  beside  the  elder  woman.  Trade  now  be¬ 
came  brisk  indeed,  and  the  slim  hands  delved  deep  into 
the  basket,  gathering  the  dates  together  in  a  compact 
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bundle,  which  she  weighed  in  scales  she  held  aloft.  Wit 
flowed  as  fast  and  free  as  the  purchases.  Her  last  cus¬ 
tomer,  in  an  ecstasy  of  enjoyment  at  some  repartee,  went 
back  to  his  work  dancing  like  a  dervish. 

The  streets  of  Cairo  have  a  fascination  all  their 
own.  East  and  West  meet  here,  but  do  not  mingle,  even 
in  the  cosmopolitan  Shepheard’s  or  Semiramis,  where 
the  Egyptian,  clad  in  his  robes  of  costly  silk,  which  look 
as  if  a  rainbow  had  been  dissolved  to  give  them  colour, 
sits  apart  and  eyes  with  seeming  distrust  the  frills  and 
fashions  of  another  world. 

On  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival,  longing  for  a  sight 
of  the  Nile,  we  walked  towards  the  Pont  des  Anglais. 
The  view  seemed  wonderful  in  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun.  Feluccas  with  folded  sails  were  drifting  with  the 
current,  but  against  the  wind,  to  rest  for  the  night  be¬ 
side  the  shore.  Gradually  the  light  faded,  the  palm  trees 
in  the  distance  lost  their  contour,  the  misty  pyramids 
sank  back  into  the  night,  and  all  was  still  but  for  the 
faint  motion  of  the  slanting  masts. 

Next  morning  we  submitted  ourselves  to  the  mercy  of 
Allah  and  the  reckless  driving  of  the  H.’s  chauffeur, 
who  whirled  and  swirled  us  in  magic  curves  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  “Muski.”  Here  we  adopted  a  safer  mode 
of  travel  by  hiring  a  Victoria  to  drive  slowly  through 
the  narrow,  crowded  streets,  and  deposit  us  at  intervals 
before  the  doorways  of  inviting  shops. 

Shopping  and  bazaaring  are  not  interchangeable 
terms 5  a  gulf  as  wide  apart  as  is  an  Arabian  Nights 
entertainment  from  a  Sunday-school  picnic  sepaiates  the 
two.  We  sat  on  soft  divans  while  black  “slaves”  un- 
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rolled  carpets  and  embroideries  of  great  age  and  rich¬ 
ness.  In  shadowy  corners  the  glint  of  silver  and  the 
glow  of  brass  and  copper  bowls  gave  a  setting  to  our 
purchases  that  no  mere  shopping  would  afford. 

It  was  open  sesame  to  C.  in  this  weird  world,  and  as 
we  sipped  our  coffee  and  nibbled  “Turkish  delight”  the 
depths  of  the  bazaar  were  searched  and  its  treasures  dis¬ 
closed.  After  we  left  Cohen’s  shop,  which  is  the  Mecca 
of  all  European  visitors,  we  wandered  on  foot  through 
the  narrow  roadway  lined  on  each  side  by  tiny  shops 
hung  round  with  merchandise,  the  owners  crouching 
on  a  raised  platform,  ready  as  it  were  to  spring  at  their 
customers.  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  one  dais  and  tried  on 
red  morocco  shoes,  and  purchased  several  pairs,  in  spite 
of  the  vehement  protests  of  surrounding  merchants,  who 
asserted  that  their  superfine  leather  was  alone  worthy 
of  the  “Sitt’s”  (lady’s)  consideration. 

We  continued  our  ramble,  C.  marching  ahead  and 
raising  the  expectation  of  many  an  eager  seller.  Some 
silver  cups  were  our  only  catch  before  we  reached  a 
most  imposing  court,  one  of  the  few  really  old-time 
trading-posts.  Under  the  Moorish  arch,  made  high 
enough  to  let  the  burdened  camels  enter,  we  passed  and 
came  into  a  courtyard  screened  lightly  from  the  sun. 
Here  the  camels  stand  while  their  precious  loads  are 
safely  stored  in  tiny  vaults  opening  into  the  court.  A 
jar  of  huge  dimensions  was  standing  in  one  corner,  and 
we  were  told  that  buried  somewhere  in  its  interior  was 
an  ounce  of  attar  of  roses.  C.  being  in  high  favour,  we 
were  given,  as  a  special  mark  of  respect,  Persian  tea 
with  ambergris.  This  last  ingredient  is  very  costly,  but 
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I  fear  the  honour  scarcely  compensated  us  for  the  queer 
flavour. 

Being  in  a  land  of  wonders  we  were  not  at  all  as¬ 
tonished  when  we  heard  that  Abdullah  Kohal,  our  host, 
had  once  been  appointed  King  of  Syria.  The  manner 
of  his  appointment  was  as  follows:  Travelling  with 
merchandise  in  the  Soudan,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Mahdi  at  the  same  time  as  Slatin  Pasha.  While  being 
haled  by  the  beard  before  his  captor,  Abdullah  Kohal, 
with  native  ingenuity,  invented  this  plausible  tale:  “O, 
High  and  Mighty  One !  I  am  a  Syrian  sent  by  my  na¬ 
tion  to  find  if  in  very  truth  you  are  the  Mahdi,  and  I 
have  been  intrusted  with  this  message  should  I  find,  as  in 
very  truth  I  do,  that  you  are  the  great  and  only  Mahdi. 
I  was  to  tell  you  that  when  you  had  conquered  this  land 
and  fattened  your  soldiers  on  the  Egyptian  crops,  you 
must  come  to  Syria  and  we  too  would  accept  your  lord- 
ship  over  us.’’  The  Mahdi,  flattered  by  this  tale,  caused 
great  honour  to  be  given  to  his  diplomatic  guest,  no 
longer  prisoner,  and  anticipating  his  Syrian  triumph, 
he  appointed  Abdullah  king  of  that  land. 

After  this  interview  we  bazaar-hunted  in  another 
direction.  Into  the  heart  of  things  we  went,  through 
close-packed,  evil-smelling  spots  with  faint  light  filtering 
through  the  mattings  of  the  covered  roadway.  We 
passed  by  weavers  bending  over  their  creaking  looms, 
half-buried  in  the  rich  cloths  that  were  slowly  growing 
beneath  their  fingers.  Little  children  were  sewing  Egyp¬ 
tian  legends  and  figures  into  Egyptian  hangings,  and 
small  heads  with  twinkling  eyes  shot  out  from  every 
cranny.  One  ebony  ebony-worker  used  his  prehensile 
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toes  with  all  the  suppleness  of  fingers  to  turn  his  frame. 
Great  Ali  Baba  jars,  brimming  with  spices  ready  to  be 
ground,  encroached  upon  the  narrow  way.  We  ended 
our  walk  beneath  the  arch  of  a  huge  gateway,  Bab  el 
Mitwelli,  whose  rusty  nails  were  twisted  round  with 
fragments  of  cloth,  the  owners  thus  placing  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Afreet  supposed  to  dwell 
behind  the  open  doors.  Some  believers  in  excess  of  ar¬ 
dour  had  buried  teeth  in  the  crevices  of  the  wood,  and 
these  we  saw  in  hundreds.  We  finished  our  day’s 
prowl  in  a  light  and  airy  room  hung  with  silk  and  wool 
embroideries  of  every  lovely  shade. 

We  spent  the  evening  with  the  H.’s,  or  rather  part  of 
it,  for  an  hour  or  more  was  taken  up  in  finding  their 
hospitable  mansion. 

To  start  out  with  an  Egyptian  driver,  you  knowing 
no  Arabic  and  he  no  English,  makes  your  destination  an 
exciting  speculation.  We  crossed  the  Pont  Des  Ang¬ 
lais  at  a  spanking  rate,  the  driver  shouting  at  short  in¬ 
tervals,  “Rig  lac ,  rig  lac,”  which  translated,  is,  “Mind 
your  feet.”  Whether  it  was  addressed  to  his  horses  or 
the  periously-placed  foot  passengers  we  could  not  tell. 
Our  Jehu  drew  up  before  a  tightly-barred  gate  that  led 
nowhere.  We  remonstrated  in  unintelligible  terms  and 
then  resumed  our  mad  career.  We  reached  within  the 
next  half  hour  a  gateway,  the  twin  of  the  one  we  had 
first  stopped  at.  After  many  shouts  and  shakings  a  tur- 
banned  villain  appeared  and  led  us  to  the  third  storey  of 
a  Mr.  T.  B.’s  house,  where  we  found  a  native  interpre¬ 
ter,  who  showed  our  benighted  driver  the  right  direction. 
We  spent  what  remained  of  our  evening  with  the  H.’s, 
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discussing  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  a  dahabeah  with¬ 
out  the  comfortable  but  costly  assistance  of  Cook.  Our 
prospects  seemed  fairly  bright,  for  he  heard  that  Ali 
Bey  had  a  new  one  fitted  with  every  luxury  that  the 
heart  of  a  Nile  dweller  could  desire. 

Our  third  day  in  Cairo  was  memorable  for  our  first 
visit  to  the  pyramids.  We  lunched  with  the  H.’s,  whose 
pretty  bungalow  stands  almost  at  the  dividing  of  the 
ways.  We  motored  along  the  five-mile,  acacia-shaded 
road,  level  as  a  billiard-table,  and  seeing  always  in  the 
distance  the  great,  silent,  imposing  pyramids.  As  we 
neared  them  a  camel  caravan  passed  across  the  sandy 
desert  foreground,  skirting  on  its  journey  the  golf  links 
where  Europeans  “played  the  game”  under  the  very 
eye  of  the  unseeing  Sphinx.  Surely  it  must  depress  the 
most  ardent  player  when  his  finest  drive  stirs  no  emotion 
in  that  mighty  form.  We  left  the  motor  and  journeyed 
on  foot  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  Great  Inscrutable, 
passing  on  our  way  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  whose 
shadow  seemed  to  blot  out  half  the  world.  An  Arab 
guide  perched  on  the  apex  looked  no  larger  than  a  spar¬ 
row  on  a  house-top. 

The  Pyramid  of  Khafri  is  smaller  and  the  working 
of  the  stone  not  so  perfect.  On  the  east  side  of  it  the 
remains  can  be  seen  of  the  Pyramid  Temple,  and  the 
causeway  that  led  to  the  plateau  level  can  still  be  traced. 

The  sand  ebbs  and  flows  from  year  to  year,  covering, 
baring  and  re-covering  in  endless  rotation  of  time.  The 
paws  of  the  Sphinx  were  partly  buried  when  we  saw 
“him”  first,  but  he  reared  his  head  with  majesty,  daring 
wind,  weather  or  the  ages  to  do  him  harm. 
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After  an  hour  or  two  of  exploration  we  succumbed  to 
camels  and  were  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  desert  ship 
as  far  as  Mena  House,  where  tea  was  waiting  to  refresh 
our  dusty  throats.  We  motored  home  in  darkness.  The 
new  moon  and  Venus  hung  over  Cheops  and,  as  a  parting 
shot,  a  meteor  blazed  across  the  sky. 

In  spite  of  our  delight  and  wonder  at  the  multifarious 
sights  we  daily  saw,  our  negotiations  for  the  dahabeah 
were  by  no  means  ended.  A  business  contract  with  an 
eastern  Bey  is  almost  as  complicated  as  a  cuneiform  in¬ 
scription.  However,  matters  progressed  by  slow  if  not 
always  sure  methods.  Ali  Bey,  the  owner,  grandly 
“presented”  us  with  his  craft  and  crew.  Though  we 
knew  the  presentation  did  not  lessen  by  a  piastre  the 
monthly  rental  he  would  receive  in  return,  yet  to  our 
western  minds  it  seemed  difficult  to  ask  such  crude  ques¬ 
tions  as,  “Is  the  noble  gift  in  a  seaworthy  state?”  “Are 
the  sails  sailable?”  “What  about  linen  or  china  ?” 
“What,”  we  hinted,  “about  dirt?” 

Apparently  the  Dodo  was  a  craft  of  exceeding  beauty 
and  delight,  and  it  seemed  brutal  to  insist  on  definite 
answers  when  the  Bey  had  employed  an  interpreter  to 
expatiate  on  the  extreme  perfection  with  which  the 
dahabeah  was  equipped.  When  we  heard  that  a  porce¬ 
lain  bath  and  hot  and  cold  water  in  all  our  cabins  was 
on  the  list  we  felt  the  acme  of  comfort  had  been  reached, 
and  were  inclined  to  rush  on  board  at  once,  accepting 
blindly  the  word  of  honour  of  the  Bey.  C.,  more  know¬ 
ing  as  to  Egyptian  character,  refrained  from  exuberant 
thanks  till  he  had  thoroughly  examined  our  prospective 
property;  and  well  it  was  we  did  refrain. 
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The  day  before  we  planned  to  set  sail  we  drove  to 
the  picturesque  spot  where  the  Dodo  lay;  we  found  her 
brooding  calmly  by  the  shore,  while  her  crew  reclined 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  palm  trees  that  topped  the 
bank.  Our  150-foot  mast  was  also  reclining  on  the 
shore,  while  the  material  that  was  to  clothe  it  was  still 
in  bales,  and  no  attempt  was  made  by  our  cigarette¬ 
smoking  men  to  mend  matters,  or  rather,  make  the  sail. 
No  linen  on  board  had  been  washed  since  the  summer 
before,  when  Ali  Bey  had  entertained  a  numerous  com¬ 
pany.  Evidently  prepared  for  this  emergency,  two 
washerwomen  arose  from  the  mud  bank  and  offered 
their  services,  which  were  accepted.  Ali  Bey  also 
miraculously  appeared  and  loudly  rated  the  rais  (cap¬ 
tain)  for  his  neglect.  Having  prepared  one  cabin  for 
habitation,  P.  and  I  decided  to  sleep  on  board,  as  nothing 
but  personal  supervision  would  put  us  in  commission  for 
at  least  a  month.  We  dined  with  the  H.’s  and  on  return¬ 
ing  to  the  dahabeah  found  her  crew  slumbering  peace¬ 
fully  in  tightly-rolled-up  bundles,  and  the  two  women, 
by  the  light  of  the  silvery  moon,  scrubbing  hard  at  the 
household  linen.  They  apparently  scrubbed  all  night, 
for  in  the  morning  the  Dodo’s  upper  deck  was  a  bewild¬ 
ering  mass  of  sun-dried  sheets  and  tablecloths. 

Fortunately  for  the  crew  no  wind  availed  us,  so  they 
had  a  tranquil  day  of  sail-sewing,  broken  at  frequent 
intervals  by  a  smoke,  a  dish  of  lentil  soup  and  constant 
coffee.  Our  rais  sat  in  an  elevated  position  surrounded 
by  his  harem,  who  subsisted  apparently  on  admiration, 
for  none  of  the  refreshment  he  partook  of  was  offered 
to  them. 
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The  20th  to  the  22nd  of  January  was  passed  very 
busily  by  us  in  arranging  the  stores  and  getting  every¬ 
thing  shipshape.  I  had  a  rapid  motor  trip  to  old  Cairo 
to  get  water  kulee  (filters),  which  are  a  very  necessary 
part  of  dahabeah  comfort.  Nile  water  being  sometimes 
of  pea-soup  consistency,  our  drinking-water  was  of  the 
bottled  variety  and  formed  by  far  the  largest  part  of  our 
cargo. 

On  the  23rd,  as  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  a  favour¬ 
able  wind,  we  left  our  languid  crew  putting  the  last 
stitches  in  the  sail,  and  went  to  the  museum,  the  treasures 
of  which  are  wonderful.  We  pored  over  papyrus  rolls 
illustrating  most  exquisitely  the  perilous  road  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  had  to  journey  before  they  were  acceptable 
to  the  gods.  The  mighty  statues  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  jewel- work  stand  in  amaz¬ 
ing  contrast  of  boldness  and  fineness  of  touch.  The 
Hathor  Cow  stood  lowing  in  her  shrine  with  nostrils  dis¬ 
tended  as  if  she  sniffed  the  ripened  grain  of  the  Elysian 
fields.  Later  we  were  to  see  her  native  spot  at  Del-el- 
Bahri,  where  C.  had  assisted  in  her  excavation.  It  must 
have  been  a  most  dramatic  moment  when  the  cloud  of 
dust  and  sand  subsiding,  this  wonderful  figure  was  re¬ 
vealed  guarding  the  little  Pharaoh.  The  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  the  lotus  form  a  flowing  veil  from  the  head 
of  this  most  divine  of  cows. 

On  leaving  the  museum  we  noticed  that  the  wind  had 
changed  and  as  we  drew  up  beneath  our  palm  trees  the 
Dodo,  to  our  delight,  was  in  midstream.  Two  of  the 
crew  came  in  the  felucca  for  us,  and  we  boarded  our 
craft  and  had  the  gayest  of  luncheons.  We  had  hoped 
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that  afternoon  to  get  through  the  second  bridge,  which 
opens  only  from  io  to  n  in  the  morning  and  3.30  to 
4.30  in  the  afternoon.  Our  brand  new  sail  had  not  been 
hoisted  for  this  first  move.  The  Dodo  submitted  to  a 
warping  process,  which  was  picturesque  as  well  as  novel 
to  our  eyes.  Two  men  rowed  about  one  hundred  yards 
ahead  and  dropped  anchor.  The  rest  of  the  crew  left  on 
board  hauled  on  the  rope,  marching  in  a  circle,  their  bare 
feet  beating  time  while  they  chanted  a  melodious  song — 
“Allah,  illah  Allah’’  seemed  to  be  the  refrain.  We  were 
all  so  sure  that  we  were  really  off  that  P.  retired  to  his 
cabin  and  emerged  shortly,  clad  in  regulation  khaki  and 
sun  helmet;  at  that  dramatic  moment  we  realized  that 
all  our  crew  were  sitting  round  the  Rais  taking  coffee. 
C.  held  a  colloquy,  which  the  Rais  skilfully  prolonged 
till  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  bridge  that  day. 

The  weather  was  simply  perfect.  Sitting  on  deck  in 
our  luxurious  chairs  we  feasted  on  the  view.  Some  of 
the  few  remaining  old  palaces  lined  the  shore  opposite, 
and  palm  trees  reared  their  heads  against  a  cloudless  sky. 
To  our  right  the  pyramids  stood  out  against  the  horizon, 
the  moon  doing  her  best  to  show  them  off. 

Two  days  were  spent  at  our  new  landing-stage,  which 
was  opposite  our  starting-point.  The  harem  journeyed 
by  land,  and  the  Rais  and  crew  resumed  their  cigarettes 
and  coffee  and  waited  for  the  wind.  We  employed  our 
time  in  visiting  the  Coptic  churches  of  old  Cairo,  dirty, 
evil-smelling,  but  picturesque.  I  think  I  would  be  a 
Moslem  in  the  East.  The  open  air  and  colonnades  of  the 
Mosque  appeal  much  more  to  my  religious  sense. 
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ON  THE  LOWER  NILE 


PART  II. 

OUR  new  dock  was  near  the  Zoo,  and  at  night  the 
roaring  of  the  lions  made  us  feel  that  we  were 
indeed  in  Africa. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  January  we  literally 
sailed  through  the  bridge,  for  a  most  exciting  collision 
with  it  occurred.  Fortunately  our  damage  was  slight, 
but  from  the  uproar  you  would  have  thought  all  Egypt 
was  involved.  It  was  certainly  owing  to  our  bad  sea¬ 
manship,  though  the  Rais  had  voluble  excuses.  We 
carried  off  a  beam  of  the  bridge,  which  became  jammed 
in  our  galley,  nearly  pinning  the  cook  to  the  opposite 
wall.  Three  bridge  officials  leaped  on  board,  but  as  we 
had  no  name  painted  on  our  ship  and  owned  no  flag,  as 
the  Rais  had  conveniently  forgotten  the  owner’s  name, 
and  C.  for  the  time  being  knew  no  Arabic,  they  could  not 
identify  us.  In  lieu  of  information,  copious  draughts 
of  coffee  and  endless  cigarettes  seemed  to  adjust  mat¬ 
ters,  for  the  officials  departed,  with  every  sign  of  re¬ 
spect,  at  our  next  stopping-place.  Fortunately  we  were 
not  responsible  for  damages,  but  all  the  same  we  were 
relieved  to  know  that  we  would  not  have  to  pass  another 
bridge  for  some  time. 

On  the  eve  of  the  25th  we  anchored  above  Gizeh  and 
watched  our  men  climb  the  150-foot  spar  to  furl  the  sail. 
They  looked  like  an  assortment  of  gaily-coloured  beetles 
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as  they  swarmed  aloft  holding  the  hem  of  their  skirts 
between  their  teeth.  Coffee  and  light  refreshments 
finished  the  crew’s  work,  and  we  partook  of  dinner  on 
deck,  watching  the  spires  and  minarets  of  old  Cairo 
picked  out  in  gold  by  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
famous  rubbish  heaps  formed  a  fine  background,  topped 
as  they  were  by  windmills  that  Napoleon  had  built.  A 
letter  written  home  on  the  27th  will  best  describe  our 
progress : 

Dahabeah  Dodo 
Sixty-five  miles  from  Cairo 

January  28th. 

We  have  now  had  four  days,  I  was  going  to  say 
straight  sailing,  but  when  I  consider  that  three  collisions 
have  already  taken  place  I  can  scarcely  call  our  journey 
a  direct  one.  The  day  we  passed  the  second  bridge  ini¬ 
tiated  us  into  Egyptian  seamanship. 

We  rested  for  the  night  near  Gizeh  and  continued  our 
journey  with  a  light  wind  about  11.30  on  the  26th.  It 
was  delicious,  the  air  balmy,  the  awnings  toning  the 
sun’s  rays  to  just  a  genial  warmth.  We  passed  old  pal¬ 
aces  with  sinister  staircases  leading  to  the  river’s  brink, 
and  over  which  many  a  sack  had  been  carried  with  its 
human  freight  and  sent  on  its  unwilling  journey  to  the 
sea.  Nests  of  villages  with  low  stone  or  mud  buildings 
were  linked  together  by  the  never-ceasing  journey  of 
laden  camels,  slow-moving  buffalo  and  veiled  and  flutter¬ 
ing  figures  all  silhouetted  against  the  saffron  sky.  This 
“frieze”  is  broken  from  time  to  time  by  a  “sakiyeh”  with 
a  blindfolded  buffalo  walking  forever  round  and  round. 
Day  and  night  the  wheel  is  turned  and  the  clay  pots  dip 
and  rise  with  soothing  monotony.  Palm  trees,  graceful 
and  serene,  group  themselves  at  every  available  spot.  To 
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our  left  stretches  the  Arabian  desert  bounded  by  great 
limestone  cliffs,  which  we  can  see  pierced  by  the  open¬ 
ings  of  countless  rifled  tombs.  To  our  right  the  Libyan 
waste  is  spread,  but  the  immediate  bank  is  green  and 
bountiful  with  crops  of  wheat  and  sugar-cane. 

Our  second  collision  occurred  rythmically  on  our 
second  day,  and  was  a  mere  trifle,  but  shook  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  Berberee  captain,  who  calls  on  Allah  with 
uplifted  hands  and  lets  the  ropes  look  after  themselves. 
Our  second  night  we  rested  under  a  most  lovely  grove 
of  palms,  through  which  the  full  moon  played  hide- 
and-seek.  We  dined  literally  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
for  the  awning  was  taken  off  the  shore  side  and  we 
sheltered  ourselves  behind  the  other  two  and  enjoyed  the 
view  as  well  as  a  very  good  dinner.  Afterwards  we 
wandered  through  the  grove  and  towards  an  inland 
village,  but  did  not  attempt  to  enter,  as  C.  said  it  would 
not  be  safe  at  that  time  of  night.  In  the  morning  the 
place  looked  even  more  beautiful,  for  added  to  the 
scenery  was  the  human  interest  of  watching  all  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  village  carrying  their  huge  jars,  poised  with 
perfect  grace  on  their  heads,  to  the  river  to  fill  and  in¬ 
cidentally  do  their  washing.  Camels  came  laden  with, 
sugar-cane  which  gave  them  an  ostrich-like  appearance, 
and  were  unloaded  with  many  groans  and  snorts  of  con¬ 
tempt,  only  to  be  reloaded  with  large  panniers  of  Nile 
mud.  In  isolated  spots  stood  solemn  figures  with  their 
best  garment  spread  out  before  them,  kneeling,  and  smit¬ 
ing  the  ground  from  time  to  time  with  their  heads. 
This  praying  seemed  to  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  na¬ 
tive  time.  Our  crew  are  great  adepts,  and  generally 
choose  the  top  of  the  forecastle  (or  kitchen)  to  perform 
their  rites.  On  the  palm-grove  night,  being  full  moon, 
we  were  entertained  by  an  elaborate  ceremony,  the  crew 
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squatting  round  their  Rais  and  acting  chorus  to  his 
elaborate  compliments  addressed  to  the  sky. 

Our  third  day  was  heavenly.  A  light  breeze  had 
borne  us  safe  and  sound  to  another  moon-lit  anchorage, 
over  which  the  comet  seemed  to  wave  its  tail  almost  to 
the  zenith.  We  slept  like  tops,  and  this  morning,  a 
brisk  north  wind  arising,  we  were  off  by  7.30.  I  thought 
a  gondola  the  most  perfect  mode  of  travel,  but  a  daha- 
beah  (when  not  in  collision)  is  nearer  pure  delight.  We 
breakfast  always  on  deck.  P.  and  I  face  the  Libyan 
side,  and  the  C’s  face  the  Arabian  way.  Our  morning, 
Mrs.  C.  now  says,  was  too  boastful.  We  were  so  sub¬ 
limely  pleased  with  ourselves  and  the  universe,  that  we 
were  bound  to  suffer.  A  harmless  felucca  laden  with 
stone  was  sailing  in  the  opposite  direction  and,  as  ap¬ 
parently  there  are  no  navigation  laws  on  the  Nile,  both 
boats  decided  to  take  the  same  channel.  The  felucca  sails 
got  tangled  in  our  rigging,  and  our  upper  deck  awnings 
and  stanchions  were  torn  away.  Our  Rais  and  his  helms¬ 
man  both  tugged  at  the  rudder  different  ways.  Don 
Juan’s  shipwreck  was  nothing  in  volume  of  sound  to 
what  we  went  through.  The  Rais  spent  most  of  his 
time  describing  the  ancestry  of  the  helmsman  and  crew, 
and  a  few  extra  genealogical  facts  were  hurled  at  the 
stone-weighted  felucca.  With  C.  and  P.  doing  valiant 
work  we  finally  got  free.  Then  the  Rais ,  in  spite  of  the 
wind,  furled  his  sails,  said  his  prayers  on  the  poop, 
thanked  Allah  for  his  deliverance,  smoked  a  cigarette 
and  allowed  the  wind  to  blow  us  gently  on.  His  nerves 
were  completely  shattered  and  he  wanted  to  land  us  at 
once  on  a  desolate  shore,  saying  he  was  sure  his  mast 
was  broken.  As  we  knew  nothing  of  that  kind  had 
happened,  we  allowed  him  time  to  compose  his  feelings 
and  he  then  decided  to  unfurl  again.  For  the  next  two 
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hours  we  progressed,  and  C.  induced  the  shattered  crew 
to  take  heart  and  begin  repairs.  The  element  of  danger 
on  our  journey  was  minimized  by  the  fact  that  at  almost 
any  spot  we  could  wade  to  shore.  The  current  would 
be  our  chief  difficulty.  We  also  have  a  comforting 
clause  in  our  contract  that  all  damages  to  the  dahabeah 
while  under  the  Rais’s  control  we  are  not  liable  for. 
That  is  the  reason  why  even  in  emergencies  the  tiller  is 
left  in  his  hands.  We  do  not  wish  to  own  the  pieces  of 
a  dahabeah  at  the  end  of  our  trip. 

On  the  28th  of  January  we  were  beyond  the  Step 
Pyramid.  On  the  opposite  bank  Aphroditopolis  in  the 
distance  marks  the  spot  were  St.  Anthony,  the  anchorite, 
took  desert  refuge.  We  rested  all  night  by  a  mud  bank 
in  mid-stream  and  our  nervous  crew  said  it  was  a  bad 
place.  Conscious  of  our  revolvers,  we  slept  in  peace  and 
had  no  cause  for  alarm. 

Saturday,  the  29th,  dawned  as  beautiful  as  ever  and 
the  terrifying  brigands  resolved  themselves  by  daylight 
into  picturesque  and  apparently  harmless  fellahin.  Men 
and  children  sat  on  their  haunches  and  regarded  us  for 
two  solid  hours  in  an  equally  solid  way,  twisting  and 
twirling  camel  hair  on  quaint  and  tiny  spindles. 

Late  in  the  morning  the  Rais  consented  to  set  sail, 
and  our  only  mishap  was  the  forgetting  of  one  of  our 
crew.  He,  however,  ran  along  the  shore  and  finally 
reached  us  via  a  sand-bank  and  the  chicken-boat.  His 
costume  had  rapidly  diminished  on  his  run,  his  turban 
and  a  shred  of  shirt  remaining  as  tokens  of  decency.  All 
else  was  tied  up  in  a  blue  handkerchief  which  contained, 
I  regret  to  say,  our  greens,  which  he  had  been  despatched 
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for.  He  also  had  some  subtle  treasure  in  a  cup  which  he 
bestowed  on  his  fellowmen.  It  must  have  had  miracu¬ 
lous  adhesive  qualities  to  remain  intact  during  Abdul’s 
swift  run. 

The  morning  was  quite  uneventful.  Hopes  were 
held  out  of  reaching  Beni  Suef  after  luncheon,  but  by 
reason  of  the  Rais  having  a  nervous  attack  and  letting 
down  his  back  sail  we  did  not  reach  the  town  till  y  p.m., 
and  it  was  then  quite  dark.  All  afternoon  we  had  passed 
between  banks  low-lying,  and  on  the  Arabian  side  most 
desolate  and  arid.  C.  and  his  wife  landed  for  a  brief 
visit  to  his  beloved  desert,  while  the  Rais  was  steadying 
his  nerves  with  coffee  before  our  start.  They  returned 
with  humanly  worked  flints,  showing  that  prehistoric 
man  had  journeyed  through  that  spot. 

Though  it  was  seven  o’clock  when  we  reached  Beni 
Suef,  we  decided  to  postpone  our  dinner  hour  and  visit 
the  town  before  it  was  too  late  to  do  our  marketing. 
The  town  lay  about  a  mile  from  our  moorings,  and  as  a 
preliminary  we  climbed  a  steep  sandbank  and  waded 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  distance  through  the  same 
substance.  A  rolling  stone  may  not  gather  moss,  but  a 
few  tourists  marching  in  double-file  will  soon  collect  all 
the  native  population  and  its  accompanying  smells  and 
dirt.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  post-office  we  looked 
like  an  invading  army.  A  silent  but  most  inquisitive 
crowd  surrounded  us,  and  as  many  as  could  squeezed 
into  the  post-office  to  see  our  stamps  affixed.  Our  next 
stop  was  at  the  bakery,  and  here  the  crowd  became  so 
dense  that  the  native  police  had  to  be  summoned.  They 
did  not  improve  matters,  for  their  own  curiosity  as  to 
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our  purchases  absorbed  most  of  their  attention.  We 
had  brought  our  favourite  bodyguard,  Achmet  and 
Mohammed,  to  carry  provisions,  who,  however,  were  so 
seized  with  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  that  they  hired  a 
native  on  their  own  account,  piling  his  basket  full  of 
bread  and  oranges.  The  bread  looked  most  tempting, 
for  it  was  in  the  form  of  delicious  French  loaves,  and 
after  our  week  of  stale  crusts  we  quite  appreciated  it. 
Our  procession  continued  its  way  to  a  tinsmith.  Our 
numerous  repairs  and  purchases  induced  intense  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  crowd  and  volunteers  were  numerous  for  the 
honour  of  carrying  our  parcels.  The  butcher’s  shop  was 
the  first  “stand”  against  the  encroaching  enemy.  The 
help  of  another  official  clad  in  a  long  brown  garment, 
holding  a  wooden  wand  of  office  and  bearing  a  huge 
brass  chest-plate,  was  now  enlisted.  At  this  point,  for 
some  occult  reason,  our  hired  bearer  was  ordered  by  the 
policeman  to  unload,  and  departed  with  howls,  swathing 
his  turbaned  head.  The  crowd  had  now  become  so  at¬ 
tentive  that  P.  had  to  stimulate  the  policemen’s  energies 
by  offering  them  cigarettes.  The  effect  was  magical, 
and  a  real  effort  was  made  to  disperse  our  curious  at¬ 
tendants. 

Beni  Suef  has  a  history  reckoned  by  thousands  of 
years,  and  now  owing  to  the  railroad  enterprise  is  a 
striking  example  of  ancient  and  modern  Egypt.  A  cafe 
with  brilliant  lights  greeted  us  as  we  turned  a  corner,  its 
patrons  sipping  their  Turkish  coffee  and  reading  their 
papers  in  most  European  fashion.  In  spite  of  the 
Rais’s  qualms,  we  remained  unmolested  all  night,  except 
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by  the  fleas,  which  seemed  to  have  extra  strength  and 
energy  after  our  land  excursion. 

Next  morning,  the  thirtieth,  we  were  greeted  by 
many  volunteer  protectors,  who  assured  us  they  had 
guarded  us  through  the  entire  night  and  would  now  like 
their  bakshish.  Their  feelings  were  not  at  all  hurt  when 
we  doubted  the  veracity  of  their  statement,  for  they 
finally  departed  in  uncomplaining  peace.  We  unfor¬ 
tunately  did  not.  Till  half-past  ten  we  waited  for  the 
Rais  to  marshall  his  crew  (seven  was  officially  our  time 
to  start),  and  to  our  eyes  they  seemed  fairly  busy  with 
the  stern  sail.  Suddenly  a  suspicious  quietness  occurred, 
and  C.  discovered  that  the  Rais  and  his  twelve  “merry 
men”  were  seated  on  the  lower  deck  round  a  most  sav¬ 
oury  and  filling  stew.  This  at  ten-thirty,  and  nothing 
done  towards  our  departure,  was  too  much.  C.  insisted 
on  immediate  action,  so  with  sulky  faces  our  crew  for¬ 
sook  their  fleshpot  and  condescended  to  unfurl  our  sails 
and  start  us  on  our  way.  All  went  uncommonly  well 
and  we  were  now  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  mag¬ 
nificent  record  we  would  make,  when,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  the  Rais  in  one  of  his  periodic  panics  insisted  on 
furling  his  sails,  saying  he  was  afraid  of  the  “gale.” 
We  drifted  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  the  Rais’s 
courage  returned  and  we  were  once  moie  slipping 
through  the  wonders  of  the  banks  teeming  with  the  life 
and  movement  of  sugar  factories  and  potteries.  We  sailed 
all  afternoon,  and  late  at  night  we  drifted  to  our  anchor¬ 
age  opposite  Maghag,  106  miles  from  Cairo.  We  made 
an  early  start  and  breakfasted  as  the  Dodo  slipped  her 
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moorings.  We  negotiated  some  difficult  spots,  and  the 
usual  dispute  between  the  Rais  and  helmsman  broke  out. 
At  one  time  the  danger  became  acute,  for  a  roving 
felucca  complicated  matters  which  were  already  bad 
enough  with  the  Rais  and  the  Walrus  (as  we  have  named 
the  pilot)  wrestling  with  fierceness  for  the  helm.  All 
thoughts  of  sand-banks  and  felucca  vanished  till  one  or 
other  was  master  of  the  situation.  How  we  avoided 
a  shipwreck  no  one  knows.  I  think  it  was  the  forcible 
language  that  gave  the  Dodo  impetus  at  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment.  We  had  reached  the  marmalade  stage  of  break¬ 
fast  when  the  excitement  happened,  and  for  a  time  our 
digestions  were  the  only  things  that  suffered.  The 
Rais  was  gently  removed  to  the  roof  of  the  galley  by 
Mohammed,  while  the  steersman  was  succeeded  in 
office  by  Abdul  Aziz.  The  Rais  and  the  Walrus  plunged 
into  a  wordy  conflict  which  it  was  lucky  for  us  we  could 
not  follow.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  vituperation 
the  Rais  descended  from  the  forecastle  and  sat  cross- 
legged  on  the  rail  of  our  deck,  looking  more  than  ever 
like  a  discontented  ape.  The  Walrus  curled  himself  up 
on  a  sail  and  quietly  made  up  a  cigarette,  but  slow  rumb¬ 
lings  of  smothered  thunder  still  made  themselves  heard. 

That  afternoon  we  passed  two  large  villages,  one 
buried  in  a  palm  grove  and  the  other  quite  a  metropolis. 
As  we  docked,  the  felucca  ferry  was  landing  some  pil¬ 
grims  from  the  palm  grove,  who,  with  their  donkeys, 
were  about  to  visit  their  vis  a  vis.  A  large  crowd  of 
squatting  figures  were  awaiting  their  arrival,  so  that 
they  might  pay  in  turn  a  palm  grove  visit.  Everyone 
was  successfully  landed,  the  dear  little  donkeys  cleverly 
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jumping  on  shore.  Just  as  the  felucca  set  sail  to  return 
to  the  palm  grove  village,  a  figure  emerged  from  the 
town  wall  a  mile  away.  We  sympathized  immensely 
with  his  disappointment.  Our  concern  for  him  was 
wasted,  for  the  ferry,  though  heavily  laden,  awaited 
with  flapping  sails  his  and  his  donkey’s  slow  approach. 
Now,  we  thought,  they  are  off,  but  no,  another  figure 
was  seen  running  across  the  sand,  followed  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  back  by  two  other  eager  passengers.  The  felucca 
started,  but  in  a  half-hearted  way,  and  drifted  about 
fifty  feet  from  shore.  The  first  fellah  had  reached  the 
water’s  edge,  and  language  not  being  sustaining,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  wade.  He  waded  and  waded  until  the  felucca 
decided  to  stop  midway  between  its  belated  patrons  and 
induced  them  all  to  wade  out  to  the  craft.  I  was  told 
by  C.  that  this  is  positively  rapid  transit  for  Egypt.  The 
ferryman  often  tells  his  passengers  when  they  arrive  on 
board  that  he  would  rather  not  cross  until  the  following 
day.  Our  afternoon  sped  tranquilly,  and  we  passed 
many  a  thriving  village  sheltered  under  waving  palms, 
the  fellahin  gathering,  binding  and  loading  camels  with 
huge  bundles  of  sugar-cane. 

Towards  sunset  we  neared  the  flourishing  town  of 
Sheik  el  Fadhl.  Our  intelligent  Rais  directed  our  an¬ 
chorage  to  a  spot  where  the  Dodo  could  just  fit  in  be¬ 
tween  hundreds  of  dirty  feluccas  and  the  teeming  filth 
of  the  shore.  Native  life  is  interesting,  but  not  under 
such  circumstances.  Orders  were  given  to  tow  us  to  the 
opposite  bank,  or  below  the  town.  The  Rais  and  steers¬ 
man  had  their  usual  dispute,  which  nearly  occasioned  our 
most  serious  collision.  As  it  was,  scraped  paint  and  un- 
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varnished  language  was  the  only  outcome.  Our  final 
resting-place  was  beside  a  bank  from  which  we  could 
view  the  inhabitants  of  Sheik  el  Fahdl  cook  their  evening 
meal  by  the  flame  of  the  sugar-cane  leaves. 

We  had  now  passed  into  a  new  province  and  were 
reminded  of  the  fact  by  two  of  our  crew  coming  to  C. 
and,  after  delivering  the  usual  string  of  superlative 
blessings,  demanding  £i  as  bakshish  to  be  distributed 
among  them.  C.  compromised  on  a  gift  of  sugar-cane, 
and  the  deputation  departed  gleefully  to  purchase  it. 
When  they  returned  we  were  all  treated  to  an  experi¬ 
mental  taste  of  it.  P.  said  his  first  mouthful  was  a  sur¬ 
feit,  and  mine,  too,  satisfied  me,  but  the  others  enjoyed  a 
long  and  luscious  suck  of  the  sticky  sweet  juice. 

We  awoke  on  February  ist  to  be  greeted  by  the 
usual  lovely  sky  and  soft-toned  colours  of  the  shore, 
the  desert  gleaming  like  gold  in  the  distance.  No  wind, 
so  the  C.’s  and  ourselves  decided  to  have  a  nearer  view 
of  the  town.  We  were  ferried  across  the  dividing  canal 
by  two  of  our  crew,  Doubletoes  and  the  Egyptian,  Mo¬ 
hammed.  Both,  we  were  pleased  to  see,  had  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  gift  of  soap  and  outwardly  were  clean. 
We  walked  along  the  busy  waterfront,  where  we  saw 
all  manner  of  strange  customs.  One  man  was  beating 
out  cotton.  He  used  a  harp-like  instrument  against 
which  to  rest  a  bundle  of  cotton,  and  struck  the  single 
wire  with  a  wooden  hammer,  making  the  cotton  fluff  and 
fly  against  the  sunny  wall.  We  made  various  purchases 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  refused  an  equal  number  of 
offers  to  buy  uninviting  comestibles.  A  fierce  dispute 
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between  a  party  of  sailors  about  a  mast  greatly  amused 
us  and  struck  a  familiar  chord  to  our  accustomed  ears. 

We  could  not  go  over  the  large  sugar  factories,  not 
having  provided  ourselves  with  passes  at  Cairo,  hut  the 
polite  French  official  was  quite  willing  to  telegraph 
to  headquarters  on  our  behalf.  We  did  not  test  his 
kindness.  As  we  passed  the  sugar  factories  we  noticed 
bundles  of  filthy  rags,  which  seemed  to  have  a  rhythmic 
movement.  Seeing  an  occasional  dusty  foot  protruding 
we  realized  that  we  were  gazing  on  thirty  or  forty  fella- 
hin  taking  a  siesta.  Huge  bags  of  sugar  flew  down  a 
shaft  to  a  waiting  barge,  their  journey  regulated  by  an 
Egyptian  hanging  by  his  arms  so  that  his  feet  could 
reach  a  bag  and  hold  it  there  till  the  quick  descent  of 
the  next  one  shoved  the  first  bag  into  the  barge,  an  acro¬ 
batic  feat  more  interesting,  I  should  imagine,  to  watch 
than  to  perform.  On  our  return  to  the  Dodo  an  hour 
later  the  sailors  still  raged  furiously  about  their  slip  of 
a  broken  mast  and  the  method  of  mending  it.  En  route 
I  stopped  in  front  of  a  booth  made  of  sugar-cane  and 
shaded  by  an  acacia,  to  watch  a  little  withered  woman 
arrange  her  most  unsavoury  wares.  Her  jewellery  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  pair  of  silver  bracelets  and  an  elaborate  nose¬ 
ring,  a  crescent  and  a  star.  C.  joined  me,  but  when  he 
came  the  wizened  little  coquette  drew  her  black  veil 
across  her  face,  leaving  only  roguish  eyes  to  show  us 
her  amusement.  P.  and  I  were  a  little  in  advance,  while 
the  C’s  bargained  for  soap  at  one  of  the  shops  under  a 
long  arcade.  As  we  passed  a  tiny  shop  in  the  same  ar¬ 
cade  we  heard  a  monotonous  murmur  of  children’s 
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voices,  and,  stopping  to  listen,  we  saw  the  jet  black  head 
of  a  little  Soudanese  just  on  a  level  with  the  counter  and 
holding  in  his  hand  a  sheet  of  tin  covered  with  Arabic 
figures.  He  was  reading  in  a  most  absorbed  manner.. 
His  little  swaying  body  was  encased  in  a  wide  red  and 
white  striped  cotton  garment,  which  made  him  look  like 
an  animated  sugar  plum.  When  his  lesson  was  finished 
he  disappeared  through  a  black  hole,  from  which  im¬ 
mediately  issued  another  infant  scholar,  who  in  his 
turn  recited,  but  not  with  such  self-effacing  interest. 
So  the  procession  continued,  but  the  little  Soudanese  with 
his  jet  black  face  and  red  tarboosh  had  won  our  hearts 
and  we  asked  for  an  encore.  After  a  short  delay  he  re¬ 
appeared  to  display  his  prowess  in  writing.  So  absorbed 
did  he  get  in  this  accomplishment  that  flies  walked  up 
and  down  his  face  and  perched  on  his  nose  without  even 
causing  a  wink.  His  writing  finished,  he  returned  his 
piece  of  tin  to  his  teacher,  who,  we  trust,  gave  him  much 
credit,  in  spite  of  the  inky  fingermarks  that  graced  it. 
We  distributed  largesse  in  the  form  of  sweets.  Little 
blackie  without  his  tin  slate  proved  very  shy  and  timidly 
extracted  one  sweetmeat  from  the  pile.  We  insisted  on 
a  handful,  which  he  received  in  an  embarrassed  way,  and 
immediately  disappeared  through  an  enlarged  mouse- 
hole  under  the  counter,  that  led  into  the  open  colonnade. 
The  usual  crowd  had  collected,  interested  in  our  interest, 
and  several  natives  tried  to  explain  the  inexplicable, 
producing  brass  writing  apparatus  and  reed  pen  to  illus¬ 
trate  some  subtle  point. 

A  light  wind  arising,  on  our  return  we  decided  to 
set  sail.  We  first  rescued  the  Rais,  who,  owing  to  a 
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quarrel  with  the  helmsman,  had  marooned  himself  on  a 
neighboring  felucca  and  was  sitting  in  a  gloomy  mood  on 
top  of  a  pile  of  sugar-cane.  The  wind  was  light  and  the 
sun  strong,  so  we  lunched  on  a  canvas-sheltered  deck. 
All  afternoon  we  passed  slowly  by  fertile  fields  and 
laden  barges  of  sugar-cane.  An  impromptu  concert 
from  our  crew  diversified  our  progress.  The  songs  were 
weird,  yet  pleasing,  and  the  voices  were  accompanied  by 
the  beating  of  a  drum  made  of  a  skin  tightly  stretched 
across  a  water-jar.  Dancing  also  was  provided,  a  hip 
dance  and  a  jumping  one  being  the  favourites.  Out  of 
compliment  to  us  they  ended  their  entertainment  with  a 
well-imitated  hip-hip-hurrah  and  a  jabbered  “thank  you 
very  much.”  We  now  recognized  a  phrase  that  we 
several  times  had  heard  when  the  crew  had  greeted  us 
on  our  return  to  the  Dodo.  “Thank  you  very  much” 
had  been  this  polite  form  of  address. 
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FURTHER  WANDERINGS  ON  THE  NILE 


PART  III 

FEBRUARY  second. — Our  journey  to-day  was  only 
one  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  We  anchored  above 
the  village  that  had  a  fleet  of  feluccas  at  its  port. 
Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  we  could  see,  a  mile  down 
the  river,  about  seventy  black-robed  figures  moving 
swiftly  along  the  bank  in  silhouette  such  as  only  the  Nile 
and  Egyptian  sky  can  furnish.  It  was  a  funeral  party 
returning  from  the  cemetery,  the  advance  members 
carrying  the  empty  litter.  They  walked  to  their  feluc¬ 
cas,  which  bore  them  to  their  own  village  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  This  manner  of  burying  the  dead  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  an  old  custom  carried 
out  in  many  villages.  Within  a  few  yards  of  their 
lonely  landing  stage,  in  savage  contrast,  we  saw  fierce 
vultures  tearing  to  pieces  a  dead  buffalo. 

Feb.  3. — A  windless  day  and  our  journey  conse¬ 
quently  was  very  much  retarded.  In  the  morning  the 
desert  called  C.  and  P.,  and  off  they  went  for  a  tramp, 
returning  for  a  late  luncheon  with  a  few  comforting 
flints.  After  luncheon  our  crew  took  the  tow-path.  For 
two  miles  they  pulled  against  the  current,  landing  us  at 
a  place  where  barges  were  being  laden  with  sugar-cane. 
It  was  very  like  watching  an  emancipated  zoo.  Camel 
after  camel  breasted  the  hill  and  descended  it  with  care¬ 
ful  steps,  the  rustling  of  the  sugar-cane  making  soft  ac- 
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companiment.  The  day  before  we  had  passed  flocks  of 
storks,  cranes  and  herons,  living  the  simple  life  on  sand 
banks  in  the  river,  and  to-day  the  same  sight  met  our 
eyes  as  we  were  slowly  towed  by  the  crew  on  our  upward 
journey.  Our  men  looked  most  picturesque  in  their  mul¬ 
ticoloured  garments,  bending  and  singing  a  melodious 
chant.  A  slight  wind  helped  us  for  a  few  hours  past  the 
great  limestone  cliffs  where  quarrymen  were  blasting. 
Huge  boulders  rolled  down  the  steep  sides,  the  waiting 
camels  and  workers  on  the  narrow  shore-line  seemingly 
quite  regardless  of  danger.  We  passed  the  Rock  Chapel 
of  Merenptah,  dedicated  to  Hathor.  It  stood  out  in 
crude  and  lonely  grandeur.  Later  in  the  morning  we 
saw  perched  high  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  the  Coptic 
Convent  of  Der-el-Bukra.  Visitors  can  be  drawn  up 
by  a  windlass  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  but  we  were  not 
tempted  to  make  the  journey.  The  Empress  Helena  was 
the  foundress,  and  Byzantine  ornamentation  adorns  the 
gate  half-buried  in  the  sand.  The  light  of  the  limestone 
was  dazzling.  The  moving  figures  of  the  workmen 
looked  almost  as  small  as  ants  crawling  up  and  down 
the  surface. 

Shortly  after  midday  the  wind  again  subsided,  and 
towing  went  on  peacefully  until  tea  time.  Then  the 
Rais  and  steersman  disagreed,  and  the  dahabeah  ground¬ 
ing,  the  crew  refused  to  tow.  A  “scene”  followed,  de¬ 
fiance  on  the  part  of  the  crew,  and  frantic  protest  and 
gesticulation  by  the  Rais.  When  the  Rais  was  on  the 
verge  of  tears  the  men  consented  to  continue  operations 
for  ioo  yards,  landing  us  on  a  low  stretch  of  sandy 
desert.  A  grand  sunset  gilded  our  resting-place.  The 
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long  line  of  sandstone  cliffs  caught  and  absorbed  the 
ethereal  colour  shot  from  the  western  sky.  On  a  low 
bank  opposite,  a  rich  Sheik  had  his  dwelling,  a  sub¬ 
stantial-looking  building  with  many  smaller  ones, 

all  embedded  in  palm  trees,  which  looked  black 

against  the  crimson  sky.  We  sat  up  late  on  deck, 

and  when  we  descended  to  our  cabins  our  crew  looked 
very  mummy-like,  each  man  rolled  up  in  a  tight  bundle 
awaiting  the  attack  of  dawn. 

The  crew  are  gradually  assuming  an  individual 
aspect  and  we  no  longer  class  them  collectively  as  pirates. 
The  two  splendid  Egyptian  brothers,  Mohammed  and 
Achmet,  first  attracted  us  by  their  fine  physique,  and 
we  soon  recognized  their  equally  fine  dispositions.  Our 
frequent  collisions  have  also  given  us  an  insight  into 
their  ready  resourcefulness.  Mohammed  adds  a  sport¬ 
ing  quality  to  his  attractions.  If  he  spies  duck  on  the 
horizon  he  stands  before  P.  and  shoots  with  an  imaginary 
gun,  to  intimate  that  it  is  time  to  prepare  for  slaughter. 

Doubletoes  came  into  prominence  at  once  from  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  an  extra  toe  is  placed  tidily 
over  the  fourth  one  of  each  foot.  He  is  not  beautiful. 
His  teeth  protrude  at  an  angle  that  makes  one  feel  he 
has  a  duplicate  set  hidden  behind  them  as  well.  His 
cleanliness  and  carefully  arranged  turban  are  greatly  in 
his  favour ;  the  latter  he  wears  with  fan-like  ends  emerg¬ 
ing  after  many  twistings.  For  real  turban  effects  we 
count  on  Abderachman,  the  Fuzzy- Wuzzy  cook.  He 
stands  alone,  the  preux  chevalier  of  all  that  is  fine  and 
dignified.  Long  since  he  parted  with  his  fuzzy-wuzzi- 
ness  and  wears  instead  a  many-folded  turban  of  spotless 
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white  for  ordinary  occasions — an  additional  orange  scarf 
appears  for  state  events.  His  manners  are  delightful. 
Should  extra  seasoning  be  needed  in  the  curry,  he  bows 
and  with  a  graceful  movement  touches  head  and  breast. 
The  crew’s  cook,  Abdul  Aziz,  is  of  a  very  different  cali¬ 
bre.  His  most  honourable  job  is  being  the  first  man  to 
climb  our  spar  when  furling-time  is  due.  We  trust  his 
heart  is  not  as  impervious  to  sensation  as  his  head.  Cook¬ 
ing,  I  imagine,  stands  third  on  his  list  of  accomplish¬ 
ments,  dancing  intervening.  He  is  very  popular  with  the 
crew,  but  we  have  not  admitted  him  into  the  inner  circle 
of  our  regard.  The  Vulture  stands  out  a  grim,  gray, 
coughing  ghost  with  a  ghoul-like  aspect  and  a  “Henry 
Irving”  stride.  He  manifests  his  powers  as  leader  of 
the  chorus,  his  deep  sepulchral  tones  booming  out  with 
great  effect.  The  Rais’s  composition  seems  to  be  of 
black  India  rubber.  So  black  he  is  that  should  he  receive 
a  cut,  we  are  sure  only  ink  would  appear  from  the 
wound.  He  sits  for  hours  silent  and  alone  on  top  of  the 
galley  and  takes  his  exercise  by  quarrelling  with  the 
steersman.  His  actions  then  are  violent  and  so  uncon¬ 
trolled  that  his  limbs  appear  to  be  responding  to  the 
pulling  of  strings  by  some  invisible  hand.  The  steers¬ 
man  when  not  leaning  heavily  upon  his  tiller  is  sleeping 
equally  heavily  on  a  sail  cloth  stretched  over  the  crew’s 
supply  of  bread.  He  has  been  appointed  guardian  of 
their  provisions  and  watches  with  a  jealous  eye  all  who 
approach  his  ward.  When  the  first  supply  of  bread  came 
on  board  at  Cairo,  I  thought  it  was  fuel  for  our  range. 
It  was  in  round,  flat  and  hard  cakes,  yet  apparently  not 
hard  enough  for  native  taste.  About  a  ton  of  it  was 
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spread  out  on  our  upper  deck  and  sun-baked  for  days. 
Then  a  cutting  up  “bee”  took  place,  and  again  a  dry¬ 
ing  process  was  undergone.  By  that  time  it  looked  a 
dangerous  missile,  so  hard  and  black  had  it  become. 
However,  that  is  evidently  its  proper  state,  for  the  gusto 
with  which  it  was  eaten  was  not  at  all  assumed.  The 
rest  of  our  crew  are  nondescript  Berberees,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Abdallah,  the  laundry  “maid,”  whose  dazzling 
teeth,  flashing  eyes  and  Horus  lock  make  him  quite  con¬ 
spicuous. 

Feb.  4. — In  the  morning  we  lay  becalmed  beyond  the 
limestone  cliffs  crowned  by  the  Coptic  Convent  we  had 
passed  yesterday.  P.  and  C.  started  off  for  a  desert 
tramp  about  10  a.m.,  taking  the  felucca  to  a  climbable 
part  of  the  cliff.  On  scrambling  up  they  were  met  by  the 
usual  figures  that  seem  born  of  sand  and  sun  and  rise 
to  view  in  the  most  desert-like  places.  With  vigorous 
protests  they  tried  to  prevent  C.  and  P.  going  inland, 
saying  that  the  evil  spirits,  “the  Afreets,”  would  do  them 
harm.  C.  replied,  pointing  to  his  heart,  that  he  had  a 
spirit  with  him  that  would  guard  him,  so  they  ceased 
their  protests  and  even  ventured  under  his  protection  to 
penetrate  a  few  miles  into  the  desert.  Nummolites  they 
picked  up  in  quantities,  fragile  proofs  of  how  these 
mighty  cliffs  have  been  formed  by  tiniest  insects.  Be¬ 
fore  they  returned  they  visited  the  Coptic  Convent  and 
viewed  the  dirty  interior  of  the  chapel.  As  they  stood 
there,  a  young  girl  entered  and  wiped  her  poor  blind 
eyes  on  the  altar  cloth.  Faith  and  hygiene  are,  alas!  not 
synonymous  terms.  By  3  p.m.,  a  slight  wind  being 
manifest,  we  hoisted  sail  and  ran  cheerfully  before  the 
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breeze  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Then  came  a  calm  and  we 
resigned  ourselves  to  an  anchorage.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  a  breeze  sprang  up  about  6.30,  and  the  Rais  with  un¬ 
precedented  courage  decided  to  continue  his  way.  It 
certainly  was  his  way.  Darkness  descended  and  our 
only  guiding  light  was  the  twinkling  electric  globes  at 
Minyeh,  many  miles  away.  The  breeze  became  a  gale, 
and  rushing  out  into  the  Egyptian  night  our  Rais  justi¬ 
fied  the  proverb  about  the  recklessness  of  fools.  The 
Dodo  rolled  and  pitched,  the  wind  increasing  every  mo¬ 
ment.  Through  a  medley  of  feluccas  and  the  solid  fact 
of  a  Cook  steamer,  we  steered  a  tortuous  way,  and  after 
only  one  collision  with  a  felucca  ferry,  we  were  finally 
caught  in  the  embrace  of  a  friendly  shoal  opposite  Min¬ 
yeh.  There  we  anchored,  and  during  the  manoeuvres 
to  that  end,  P.  and  C.  held  our  dinner  table  candles  at 
the  stern  to  notify  an  Anglo-American  craft  that  we 
were  a  stranded  dahabeah.  It  certainly  was  more  by 
good  luck  than  by  good  management  that  no  damage 
was  done.  Fortunately  there  was  no  dispute  between  the 
Rais  and  steersman,  and  our  crew  were  now  beginning 
to  show  some  training.  Our  respect  for  them  increased 
when  our  huge  sail  had  to  be  furled  in  a  veritable  tem¬ 
pest.  From  the  deck,  Abdul  Aziz  seemed  to  be  dangling 
from  Orion’s  Belt. 

Feb  5 — This  was  a  delicious  morning  of  fresh  north 
wind,  but  we  had  to  remain  in  Minyeh  till  provisions 
were  purchased  and  four  belated  friends  picked  up.  The 
Dodo  had  now  her  full  complement  of  passengers. 
Catering  became  a  somewhat  difficult  problem  for  such  a 
large  number,  as  our  sources  of  supply  could  be  reached 
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only  when  the  wind  consented  to  blow  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  All  afternoon  a  most  favourable  breeze  stayed 
with  us,  but  we  were  delayed  by  the  non-arrival  of 
Abdul  Aziz,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  crew  to 
replenish  their  stores.  Abdul  Aziz  proved  faithless  and 
justified  the  perennial  pun,  Abdul  Aswas. 

Feb.  7. — Yesterday  was  without  any  exaggeration 
a  dull  day.  We  endeavoured  to  reach  Beni  Hassan,  but 
only  accomplished  three  miles  of  the  journey.  A  mud 
bank  was  our  resting  place,  guarded  as  usual  by  a  med¬ 
ley  of  natives.  But  to-day  we  managed  to  accomplish 
the  rest  of  our  journey,  puffs  of  wind  assisting  the  tow¬ 
ing.  We  anchored  opposite  Beni  Hassan  and  took  a 
tramp  into  the  Arabian  desert  to  try  and  still  our  im¬ 
patience  at  our  slow  progress.  An  Arab  of  courtly  bear¬ 
ing  acted  as  our  chaperon,  stopping  when  we  stopped, 
turning  when  we  turned.  He  carried  a  large 
onion-top,  which  he  had  extracted  from  a  pass¬ 
ing  donkey’s  pack,  and  waved  it  fragrantly  at  every 
point  to  emphasize  his  quite  unintelligible  speech.  The 
ferry  landing  was  just  at  our  stern.  The  crowd  that 
patronized  it  appeared  the  most  dissatisfied  of  clienteles. 
A  free  fight  seemed  imminent  at  each  arrival  and  de¬ 
parture,  the  dear  donkeys  being  the  only  non-combatants. 

Feb.  8. — P.  got  us  all  up  very  early,  and  after  break¬ 
fast  we  feluccaed  across  the  river  to  Beni  Hassan.  Don¬ 
keys  were  not  procurable,  so  we  walked  a  couple  of 
miles  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  The  green  wheat  lapped 
the  border  of  our  road  like  ripples  of  the  sea.  One 
could  literally  stand  with  one  foot  on  the  desert  and  the 
other  on  fertile  ground.  We  mounted  the  sandy  hill- 
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side,  visiting  tomb  after  tomb  whose  walls  glowed  with 
colours  which  the  sand  had  done  its  best  to  destroy. 
Black,  white,  yellow,  blue,  green  and  red  were  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tones  laid  on  with  skilful  fingers  nearly  five 
thousand  years  ago.  The  subjects  treated  were  usually 
the  daily  life  of  the  people.  The  dead  owner  would  be 
represented  not  only  at  home  amongst  his  possessions, 
but  if  a  warrior,  amid  scenes  of  conflict.  In  tomb  No.  3 
we  saw  Khnemhotep  II.  as  a  great  hunter  and  skilled 
fisherman.  The  hieroglyphics  on  the  walls  of  this  tomb 
tell  how  this  keen  sportsman  was  “Great  in  fish,”  “Rich 
in  wild  fowl”  and  loving  the  goddess  of  the  chase.  Above 
the  entrance  to  his  shrine  we  saw  him  seated  behind  a 
clump  of  reeds  holding  a  cord  in  his  hand,  and  the  in¬ 
scription  tells  us  how  this  forerunner  of  Izaak  Walton, 
“hidden  by  a  screen  closes  the  great  trap  net.”  To  the 
right  of  the  shrine  doorway  again  we  see  him  in  a  canoe 
spearing  fish  with  a  harpoon.  The  text  attached  to  this 
picture  is  as  follows :  “Canoeing  in  the  papyrus  beds,  the 
pools  of  wild  fowl,  the  marshes  and  the  streams  of 
Khenemhotep,  the  chief  canoer.”  Farther  on  we  read 
the  exclamation,  “How  delightful  is  the  day  of  hunting 
the  hippopotamus !”  In  the  tomb  of  Amenemhat  the 
owner  boldly  states  his  claim  to  the  consideration  of  the 
gods :  “He  spake  words  of  truth,”  “Was  free  of  plan¬ 
ning  evil,”  “long-suffering.”  Amenemhat  was  also  a 
diplomat,  for  the  walls  record  that  “he  knew  the  place  of 
his  foot  in  the  house  of  the  King.” 

These  tombs  are  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  a  vesti¬ 
bule,  a  great  sacrificial  chamber  ornamented  with  lotus 
or  fluted  columns,  and  beyond,  a  smaller  niche  to  receive 
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the  statue  of  the  Governor  or  Prince.  Shafts  now  filled 
up,  lead  two  hundred  feet  down  to  the  mortuary  cham¬ 
ber  where  a  few  years  ago  much  treasure  was  discovered. 
Exquisite  was  the  prospect  of  the  Nile  Valley  framed 
by  the  doors  of  the  greater  tombs.  The  river  flowed 
purple  and  brown  in  its  broad  bed,  a  ribbon  of  intensest 
green  on  the  Arabian  side  indicated  the  width  of  culti¬ 
vated  Egypt,  and  to  the  west  the  level  lands,  palm-dotted 
and  myriad-tinted  with  ripening  crops  stretched  to 
where  the  horizon  was  bounded  by  the  dim  Libyan  hills. 
The  sunlight  almost  blinded  us  as  we  emerged  from  the 
dim  interior.  Mohammed  and  Achmet,  with  two  Arab 
boys  made  a  black  silhouette  as  they  crouched  under  the 
shadow  of  the  rock.  We  stood  at  the  top  of  the  sand 
slope  built  dim  ages  ago  to  draw  up  the  heavy  sarcop¬ 
hagi.  Distant  chanting  and  staccato  shrieks  of  women 
told  us  that  somewhere  a  funeral  was  in  progress.  Look¬ 
ing  across  the  rippling  fields  we  saw  a  line  of  black- 
robed  figures  carrying  on  a  litter  a  sharply  outlined 
shrunken  form.  The  deep-toned  chanting  drew  nearer. 
The  thin  black  thread  of  mourners  wound  its  way  to¬ 
wards  the  cemetery,  enclosed  in  its  mud  walls.  The 
voices  grew  faint  and  far  away,  and  the  waving  arms 
and  fluttering  veils  of  the  distraught  women  were 
slowly  blended  with  the  deep,  mysterious,  all-absorbing 
desert. 

We  were  met  on  our  descent  by  donkeys  procured 
from  somewhere,  and  we  had  the  unique  experience  of 
riding  sans  saddle  or  bridle.  My  little  beast  picked  his 
way  so  daintily  that  I  had  no  difficulties.  His  reward 
was  frequent  grassy  treats  nibbled  from  the  wayside 
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grain.  We  had  a  hard  tussle  with  wind  and  current 
to  reach  the  Dodo,  our  crew  having  to  tow  us  waist-deep 
in  water  more  than  half  the  way.  All  afternoon  we 
waited  patiently  and  impatiently  the  coming  of  the 
north  wind. 

Feb.  9. — Was  a  day  of  towing  by  the  crew  and  sup¬ 
pressed  cases  of  African  irritability  on  the  part  of  the 
passengers.  At  that  rate  we  could  never  reach  Assouan 
and  be  back  in  Cairo  at  the  end  of  March.  One  bright 
spot  in  the  day  was  the  singing  of  an  Arab  boy,  who 
walked  along  the  shore  chanting  melodiously.  We  an¬ 
chored  near  a  fine  grove  of  palms,  where  P.  took  a  walk, 
while  a  motley  crowd  of  armed  and  unarmed  natives 
followed  him  at  a  respectful  distance. 

Feb.  10. — Towing  began  the  day,  and  then  a  wind 
springing  up,  we  had  a  fair  run,  passing  several  villages 
at  quite  close  quarters.  Kalandoul  was  specially  in¬ 
teresting,  as  several  of  the  huts  were  built  entirely  of 
water  kulee  (jars),  the  mouths  turned  outward  to 
house  innumerable  pigeons.  Roda  was  also  passed,  a 
flourishing  town  with  lovely  palms,  and  then  Sheik 
Abadah,  on  the  opposite  bank.  Nearby  the  latter  is  the 
site  of  Antinoupolis,  the  town  erected  by  Hadrian  in 
honour  of  his  favourite,  for  it  is  supposed  that  here  An- 
tinous  drowned  himself  in  the  Nile  to  fulfil  the  oracle 
that  had  predicted  a  great  loss  to  the  Emperor.  The 
winds  were  variable,  but  after  a  flurry  of  nerves,  the 
Rais  consented  to  take  advantage  of  the  north  wind  that 
carried  us  on  in  a  repentant  mood  for  its  past  neglect. 
We  anchored  by  the  muddiest  bank  the  Rais  could  find. 
A  policeman  appeared  and  guarded  us  for  the  night, 
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fading  away  with  the  daylight  with  the  usual  sudden¬ 
ness.  He  had,  however,  thoroughly  frightened  our 
crew,  for  they  now  required  a  night  light. 

Feb.  ii. — Towing  again  began  the  day,  and  a  light 
wind  assisting,  we  drifted  by  the  limestone  cliffs,  where 
quarrymen  were  hard  at  work.  On  the  summit  of  the 
plateau  many  outlined  figures  were  lost  from  time  to 
time  in  the  obliterating,  dynamite  smoke.  Huts  of 
sugar-cane  were  perched  in  perilous  places,  their  owners 
standing  nonchalantly  by  while  boulders  from  the  cliff 
above  tumbled  about  their  frail  dwellings.  We  ended 
our  career  that  day  on  a  sand  bank  in  mid-stream  op¬ 
posite,  El  Amarna,  the  site  of  the  vanished  temple,  and 
palaces  of  the  city  of  Akenaton,* *  the  Heretic  King.  We 
sat  on  the  deck  late  into  the  night  talking  about  this 
dreamer  king,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Amenhotep 
the  Magnificent,  in  1392  B.C.  Egypt  had  need  of  a 
strong  man  of  dominant  and  fighting  qualities,  but  in¬ 
stead,  the  fates  decreed  that  a  king  lost  in  the  maze  of 
philosophy  and  theology  should  mount  the  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs.  Thebes,  crowded  with  temples  and  glories 
of  the  worship  of  Ammon  was  no  place  to  develop  the 
new  religion,  so  Akenaton  forsook  the  capital  and 
founded  in  this  narrow  bend  of  the  river  what  was  to 
be  the  “Everlasting  City  of  the  Sun.”  Palaces  reared 
their  stately  walls  and  all  that  art  could  do  was  done  to 
beautify  them.  The  new  god  must  have  his  temples, 
too,  so  they  also  became  dreams  of  beauty  realized. 

Feb.  12. — This  morning  we  landed  for  explorations 
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at  what  is  now  the  village  of  Hadgy  Kandil.  Donkeys 
awaited  us  and  the  whole  village  gave  us  welcome.  They 
were  a  motley  crowd,  dirty  children  predominating, 
who  chiefly  relied  on  flies  for  a  permanent  costume.  It 
was  horrible  to  see  the  babies  covered  with  these  pests 
and  no  attempt  being  made  to  drive  them  off.  We  soon 
reached  the  enclosure  erected  by  Professor  Flinders 
Petrie  in  1911-2  to  preserve  the  wonderful  fragments 
of  the  stucco  pavement,*  almost  the  only  remaining  sign 
of  the  beauty  and  colour  that  glowed  during  the  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  Akenaton’s  brief  reign.  The  desert  sand 
now  sweeps  over  the  broad  highway  that  led  to  the 
kingly  palace,  and  only  crumbling  walls  trace  the  vast 
proportions  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  It  was  difficult 
in  that  sandy  waste  to  conjure  up  the  gorgeous  proces¬ 
sion  and  ceremonial  when  the  Heretic  King  in  pride  first 
entered  the  temple  to  receive  his  revenues.  The  king 
proceded  thither  in  a  chariot,  accompanied  by  his  four 
daughters  and  was  received  in  the  temple  with  shouts 
of  “Welcome.”  Round  the  temple  were  the  chateaux 
of  the  nobles.  One  of  them  poetically  describes  the 
city:  “She  is  lovely  and  beautiful;  when  one  sees  her, 
it  is  like  a  glimpse  of  heaven.”  Through  desolation  and 
destruction  we  wandered  for  some  time,  stooping  often 
to  pick  up  fragments  of  blue  and  green  enamel  that  had 
mingled  with  the  sand.  Remounting  our  beasties,  we 
followed  a  desert  track  till  we  reached,  three  miles  away, 
the  cliffs  where  the  Heretic  King  had  commanded  his 
workmen  to  hew  out  of  the  solid  rock  tomb  dwellings  for 
♦Recently  destroyed  by  a  spiteful  guardian. 
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each  one  of  his  favourites.  At  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  we 
left  our  donkeys  with  nothing,  alas,  for  them  to  browse, 
while  we  climbed  to  the  summit,  frightening  as  we  did 
so  a  jackal  from  his  lair.  Before  beginning  explorations 
we  lunched  and  at  the  same  time  feasted  our  eyes  on 
the  view  across  the  sand  to  where  the  green  fields  met 
the  desert  in  a  waving  line.  The  little  village  showed 
its  domes  and  pigeon  towers  between  the  palm  trees,  and 
beyond  them  the  river,  blue  and  swift,  wound  its  sinu¬ 
ous  way.  At  intervals  a  spiral  whirl  of  sand  would 
sweep  across  the  desert  and  we  wondered  if  our  boys 
huddled  by  the  donkeys  were  afraid  that  an  “Afreet” 
was  after  them,  for  it  is  in  these  twisting  veils  of  sand 
that  the  native  thinks  a  genie  is  hidden. 

One  result  of  this  new  religion  of  happiness  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  more  joyous  and  natural  manners  of  the 
decorations.  On  their  tomb  walls  the  Ammon  wor¬ 
shipper  had  solemnly  portrayed  the  trials  that  beset  the 
journey  of  the  soul,  while  the  devotees  of  the  Sun  god 
brightened  their  walls  with  pictures  of  the  everyday 
life  of  the  people.  Shockingly  mutilated  as  the  tombs 
are  by  the  enraged  priests  of  Ammon,  who  on  their  re¬ 
turn  to  power  hacked  to  pieces  some  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  work  of  all  time,  the  iconoclasts  could  not  yet  quite 
destroy  the  fresh  and  natural  pictures  of  the  ceremonies 
and  life  at  the  court  of  Akenaton.  We  learn  more  of 
the  customs  of  this  lotus  land  from  the  tomb  walls  than 
could  possibly  be  found  now  in  the  desolation  of  the 
glorious  city  of  the  “Horizon  of  Aton.”  Again  and 
again  we  saw  the  figures  of  Akenaton,  his  Queen  and 
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usually  the  little  Princesses  standing  under  the  sun  disk, 
with  all  its  rays  ending  in  a  tiny  protecting  hand.  Be¬ 
fore  them  we  could  trace  the  design  of  dainty,  dancing 
figures,  while  blind  musicians,  their  faces  a  marvel  of 
character  study,  twanged  their  instruments  in  unison. 
In  the  background  priests  could  be  seen  issuing  from  the 
temple  in  ceremonial  procession  to  greet  their  king.  In 
one  tomb  the  headless  statue  still  sits  in  its  appointed 
place,  where  no  doubt  the  living  man  had  planned  that 
he  should  rest,  gazing  with  lordly  pride  into  the  sun¬ 
lit  space,  where  he  hoped  forever  to  see  the  temple  and 
palace  glories  of  the  new  god  that  was  to  be  the  crown 
and  hope  of  a  reviving  Egypt.  That  Akenaton  recog¬ 
nized  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  adherents  faithful  by 
granting  them  rich  gifts,  there  is  abundant  proof.  In 
the  tomb  of  Tutu,  his  chancellor,  we  could  follow  with 
some  clearness  the  carvings  descriptive  of  the  honours 
he  received  from  his  king.  His  rather  fulsome  reply  ac¬ 
cepting  these  gifts  has  an  ironic  sound  surviving  as  it 
does  in  the  midst  of  ruin  and  desolation:  “Make  thy 
monuments  stable  as  heaven  and  make  thy  appearance  in 
them  forever,  for  as  long  as  the  Aton  (sun)  exists,  thou 
shalt  exist,  living  and  thriving  forever.”  We  crept 
along  the  steep  side  of  the  cliff,  passing  endless  Roman 
remains  of  potsherds,  the  colour  and  pattern  on  them 
as  clear  as  when  their  owners  of  300  A.D.  used  them 
for  their  oil  and  honey.  We  rode  home  facing  the  sun¬ 
set  sky,  and  as  we  neared  the  village,  numberless  dogs 
rushed  out,  barking  furiously,  and  in  their  wake  a  herd 
of  perfectly  naked  savages,  clamouring  for  bakshish. 
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The  children  have  not  only  unclothed  bodies,  but  their 
heads,  too,  are  bare,  being  shaved  closely  except  for  one 
long  forelock.  A  superstitious  origin  can  be  assigned 
for  this  odd  feature.  In  fear  of  beheading,  the  native 
wishes  to  defend  his  mouth  from  desecrating  fingers 
by  providing  his  enemy  with  this  convenient  handle  for 
his  coveted  trophy. 
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FROM  ASSOUAN  TO  THE  FRINGE  OF  EDFU 


PART  IV. 

FEBRUARY  thirteenth. — A  dead  calm,  so  we  took 
measures  to  secure  a  tug  to  take  us  as  far  as  As¬ 
souan.  Achmet  was  despatched  to  the  nearest 
sugar  factory  to  obtain  a  rescue  party.  We  were  lucky 
in  being  stranded  in  such  an  interesting  spot.  In  the 
morning  when  we  landed  we  were  immediately  sur¬ 
rounded  by  sellers  of  antika,  and  spears  and  armlets, 
bracelets  and  beads  were  obtained  at  bargain  prices, 
the  buyer  often  having  to  flick  off  the  eager  sellers  with 
a  whip.  We  visited  one  house  where  the  woman  received 
us  in  a  not  too  clean  garment,  but  fine  gold  ear-rings 
and  large  bead  necklaces  adorned  her  person.  Her 
most  coquettish  touch  was  a  silver  nail  thrust  through 
her  left  nostril.  We  purchased  there,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
a  Iamb,  and  as  the  live  stock  was  kept  in  the  attic  the 
purchasing  party  had  to  mount  a  steep  stone  staircase. 

We  prowled  once  more  over  the  site  of  Akenaton’s 
palace,  villagers  acting  as  escorts.  One  of  them,  a  youth 
with  a  sheepskin  slung  across  his  shoulders,  sold  his  rope 
sling  (in  pattern  the  same  as  used  to  slay  Goliath)  to 
C.  for  two  piastres.  We  heard  him  relating  his  won¬ 
drous  luck  to  a  comrade  who,  more  sophisticated,  re¬ 
plied,  “God  of  gods,  he  should  have  given  ten!” 

When  we  returned  to  the  Dodo  there  was  no  sign 
of  wind  or  tug  or  Achmet.  A  tramp  of  some  miles  to 
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the  nearest  railway  station  was  then  arranged  to  estab¬ 
lish  telegraph  communication  with  Kittikas  of  Cairo. 

At  this  point  two  nondescript  members  of  the  crew 
gained  the  distinction  of  nicknames.  “The  Kicked”  and 
“The  Cured”  figured  in  separate  engagements.  The  for¬ 
mer  interrupted  C.’s  careful  instructions  about  sum¬ 
moning  a  tug,  with  the  plausible  suggestion  that  as  the 
wind  would  not  take  us  to  Assouan,  why  not  let  it  blow 
us  back  to  Cairo?  This  was  too  much  for  C.,  who,  I 
really  think,  contemplated  pushing  the  Dodo  himself  to 
Assouan  if  all  other  means  failed.  To  this  day  I  am 
sure  “The  Kicked”  cannot  understand  why  his  sug¬ 
gestion  was  so  unceremoniously  treated.  “The  Cured” 
was  christened  immediately  after  “The  Kicked”  had  re¬ 
tired.  His  ailment  was  a  swollen  finger,  which  C.  at¬ 
tended  to  with  his  pen-knife.  The  results  were  satis¬ 
factory  both  to  patient  and  operator,  for  C.,  having 
drawn  blood,  seemed  to  await  with  unprecedented  calm 
the  return  of  Achmet. 

Feb.  15th. — We  ignored  our  stranded  state  and  ex¬ 
plored  two  villages  opposite  El  Amarna.  In  the  first 
village  C.  purchased  so  many  spears  that  the  Dodo  had 
the  appearance  of  an  arsenal.  There  also  we  watched 
the  native  butter-making,  a  dirty  process  for  a  dirty 
product.  The  butter  issues  from  its  pig-skin  churn  in 
semi-liquid  state,  much  extraneous  matter  adhering  to 
it.  Mat-making  was  cleaner  and  more  picturesque. 

The  women  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  fuel,  and  sit  over  the  unpleasing  mixture  of  manure  and 
earth  patiently  moulding  it  into  flat  bricks,  which  are 
then  sun  dried.  We  wound  our  way  through  palm 
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groves  to  the  adjoining  village  and  reached  the  station 
where  at  least  fifty  camels  were  unloading  sugar  cane 
and  jars  for  the  syrup.  Some  of  the  animals  were  most 
noble-looking  beasts.  On  our  return  we  visited  a  native 
sugar  factory,  where  oxen  turned  the  crusher  which  sent 
the  juice  running  through  a  tube  into  vats  below.  Huge 
brick  cauldrons  receive  it  and  boil  it  for  a  stated  time, 
and  later  it  is  cooled  off  in  the  jars.  The  crowd  that 
came  with  us  was  too  vast  to  enter  the  enclosure,  so  as 
many  as  possible  satisfied  their  curiosity  by  removing 
part  of  the  roof  to  gaze  on  our  satisfaction.  On  our 
way  back  to  the  felucca  we  gathered  natives  at  every 
step.  Even  the  blind  attended  and  one  crazy  old  wo¬ 
man  shrieked  and  waved  her  tattered  garments  like  a 
witch  in  Macbeth.  We  passed  a  mud  hut  with  its  doors 
and  lintel  painted  white,  and  on  that  ground  was  drawn 
a  representation  of  the  owner’s  journey  to  Mecca.  We 
could  trace  his  start  by  camel,  then  his  unique  portrayal 
of  a  railway  train  and  his  equally  archaic  replica  of  the 
boat  that  helped  him  on  his  pious  pilgrimage.  We  col¬ 
lected  more  spears  and  several  necklaces.  The  women 
could  not  bear  to  part  from  their  gewgaws,  and  it  was 
only  when  we  were  on  board  the  felucca  that  they  reck¬ 
lessly  tore  off  their  beads  and  ear-rings  and  accepted 
piastres  in  return.  Their  ear-rings  are  huge  affairs  and 
they  generally  wear  two  pairs,  a  hole  being  pierced  at 
the  top  as  well  as  at  the  lobe  of  the  ears.  Their  nose¬ 
rings  look  permanent  possessions.  The  tug  appeared 
about  six  p.m.,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  starting  off  in 
search  of  bread. 

Feb.  1 6th. — We  journeyed  all  day  and  reached  As- 
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siut  too  late  to  go  through  the  bridge,  so  we  spent  the 
night  in  the  midst  of  stone-laden  feluccas  all  on  the 
qui  vive  to  be  first  through  in  the  morning. 

Feb.  17th. — We  had  our  usual  excitement  in 
getting  through  the  bridge,  but  no  fatalities,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  our  steersman  had  deserted  us  during  the 
night.  The  Rais  distinguished  himself  by  his  volubility 
and  nothing  else.  Our  luck  has  not  yet  “set  fair,”  for 
after  a  run  of  thirty-four  miles  we  stopped  suddenly  in 
a  weird  spot  and  the  tug’s  Rais  informed  C.  that  his 
engine  was  broken. 

Feb.  1 8th. — A  north  wind  kindly  visited  us,  so  leav¬ 
ing  our  disabled  tug  we  set  sail  with  orders  that  an¬ 
other  tug  was  to  follow.  We  had  a  lovely  sail  close  to 
shore,  the  Arabian  cliffs  now  rising  from  the  water’s 
edge,  and  anchored  in  mid-channel  near  El  Maraghah. 

Feb.  19th. — We  again  sailed  on,  our  two  tugs  over¬ 
taking  us  about  eight  miles  from  our  starting  place.  We 
reached  Girgeh  by  moonlight  and  at  once  landed  in 
search  of  expected  boxes  of  provisions  from  Cairo.  Gir¬ 
geh  seemed  refreshingly  clean ;  perhaps  it  was  the  moon¬ 
light  that  threw  a  glamour  over  everything.  Native 
policemen  stalked  about  in  hooded  cloaks,  carrying 
staves,  but  one  shirker  of  duty  was  curled  up  on  a  door¬ 
step  having  a  snooze,  his  red  morocco  shoes  and  staff 
carefully  placed  beside  him. 

Feb.  20th. — This  morning  we  steamed  off  and  had  a 
day  of  watching  many  villages,  some  composed  entirely 
of  pigeon  towers  strung  along  the  river  bank.  Four  or 
five  boys  ran  miles  along  the  shore,  plunging  into  the 
river  to  obtain  bakshish  in  the  form  of  tin  cans  and  wa- 
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ter  bottles.  The  shadoofs  pierced  the  bank  at  every  fifty 
yards,  the  rhythmic  movement  forming  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  lilt  of  the  workers.  Only  one  shadoof 
have  we  seen  with  human  ballast  instead  of  the  usual 
lump  of  mud.  It  was  the  acme  of  grace  to  see  the  slen¬ 
der  forms  of  the  boys,  their  bronze  skin  glistening  in 
the  sunlight,  as  they  balanced  themselves  with  a  see-saw 
motion.  By  a  great  stroke  of  luck  we  negotiated  the 
railway  bridge  at  Nag  Hamadi,  and  the  men  of  the 
party  landed  to  complete  arrangements  for  our  journey 
south.  Infinite  were  the  complications,  high  the  prices 
and  subtle  the  duplicities  of  the  Egyptians  controlling 
the  bargain,  but  finally  a  successful  if  somewhat  expen¬ 
sive  result  was  obtained.  We  sat  out  late  on  the  deck 
enjoying  the  soft  air  and  watching  Jupiter  trying  to  out¬ 
shine  the  moon.  Along  the  dim  river  bank  a  procession 
passed  chanting  a  song,  the  voices  being  rich,  deep  and 
infinitely  sad. 

Feb.  2 1  st. — C.’s  magic  ring  was  in  good  working  or¬ 
der,  and  we  steamed  ahead  with  great  ease  and  com¬ 
fort.  A  divine  day,  with  sky  and  water  of  deep  Egyp- 
tain  blue,  brought  us  by  night  to  a  mud-walled  village, 
guarded  by  a  frieze  of  barking  dogs.  The  moon  was 
so  bright  that  we  decided  to  dine  without  candles  and 
managed  to  eat  our  simple  fare  by  the  light  of  the 
heavens  alone.  After  dinner  the  C’s  and  ourselves  de¬ 
cided  to  visit  by  moonlight  the  ruins  of  Koptos.  Ach- 
met,  the  mate,  and  Abderachman  came  as  escort,  and 
C.  had  his  revolver  for  emergencies.  Skirting  past  the 
village  walls,  topped  by  the  barking  dogs,  we  reached 
the  open  country,  an  ancient  dike  being  our  highway. 
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The  night  was  breathless,  the  only  sound  being  the 
never  ceasing  sakiyeh  and  the  clear  voice  of  a  child  sing¬ 
ing  his  sweet  water  song  as  he  watched  the  blindfold 
oxen  slowly  tread  their  monotonous  way.  A  few  camels 
stalled  for  the  night  munched  their  food  as  they  gazed 
out  into  the  starry  night,  their  eyes  untroubled  by  ter¬ 
restrial  things.  A  mile  beyond  the  railway  station, 
which  looked  strangely  civilized,  lay  the  city  of  Koptos, 
that  Diocletian  took  pleasure  in  destroying  in  292  A.D. 
The  first  written  record  of  a  journey  along  the  road  we 
were  treading  dates  from  the  nth  Dynasty,  2020  B.C. 
‘‘The  King,  Mentuhotip  III.,  sent  me,”  says  Henu,  “to 
despatch  a  ship  to  bring  for  him  fresh  myrrhs  from  the 
chieftain  of  the  desert,  which  had  been  offered  to  him 
by  reason  of  the  fear  of  him  in  those  countries.  Then 
I  went  forth  from  Koptos  upon  the  road  as  his  majesty 
commanded.  Troops  cleared  the  way  before  me,  over¬ 
throwing  those  hostile  to  the  King,  and  the  hunters  of 
the  children  of  the  desert  were  posted  for  the  protection 
of  my  limbs.  Then  I  reached  the  Red  Sea,  and  I  built 
this  ship  and  despatched  it  with  everything  after  I  had 
made  for  it  a  great  oblation  of  cattle,  bulls  and  ibises.” 

The  shadows  of  the  past  seemed  with  us,  and  we 
were  not  unduly  startled  when  crossing  some  rubbish 
heaps  an  armed  man  arose  and  challenged  us.  We  ex¬ 
plained  our  presence  and  were  allowed  to  pass,  he  join¬ 
ing  our  party.  We  wandered  among  the  ruins  and 
gloried  in  the  fine  carvings  seen  in  the  mysteries  of 
moonlight.  We  continued  our  prowl  into  the  modern 
addition  of  Koptos.  On  the  outskirts  no  less  than  six 
armed  kaffirs  rose  to  bar  our  way.  When  they  heard 
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C.'s  name,  they  remembered  he  had  once  been  the  guest 
of  their  Amdeh,  and  insisted  on  conducting  us  to  his 
house.  Arriving  there,  we  found  everything  in  darkness. 
Our  guides  gently  knocked  on  the  door  with  the  palms 
of  their  hands,  which  soon  brought  some  response.  The 
Harem  dwellers  were  first  awake,  and  we  saw  the  little 
latticed  windows  pushed  out  to  view  the  intruders.  In 
a  few  moments  the  owner  appeared,  and  with  the  light  of 
many  matches  we  were  ushered  into  a  dark  and  dusty 
room.  Cushions  equally  dark  and  dusty  were  produced 
for  us  to  sit  on.  Our  host  seemed  a  trifle  perturbed  and 
even  C.’s  fluent  Arabic  had  not  a  soothing  effect.  When 
the  Amdeh  heard  we  did  not  wish  to  spend  the  entire 
night  there,  his  spirits  revived,  though  I  fear  the  sleepy 
cry  of  a  baby  told  us  that  preparation  had  already  be¬ 
gun  for  our  reception.  A  candle  now  materialized,  a 
small  fire  was  lighted  in  the  courtyard  and  over  burning 
corn  stalks  one  of  the  guard  was  busy  making  coffee. 
We  all  accepted  a  cup  and  tried  to  drink  with  gusto 
the  cloying,  sweet  stuff.  We  left  shortly  after  this  re¬ 
freshment,  saying  in  hastily-learnecl  Arabic,  “Ma  as 
salarna”  (Peace  be  with  you). 

In  spite  of  the  brilliant  moon  the  Amdeh  insisted  on 
having  a  man  to  guide  us  with  a  lantern,  and  he  was 
much  disturbed  when  we  refused  his  kind  offer  of  camels 
to  take  us  back  to  the  river.  The  Amdeh  accompanied 
us  to  the  end  of  the  village,  and  then  left  only  under 
protest.  Our  guard  formed  a  bristling  hedge  about  us 
till  we  held  a  council  of  war  midway  and  by  the  skilful 
use  of  piastres  induced  them  to  say  good-bye.  We  re¬ 
turned  through  the  frieze  of  barking  dogs,  most  of  them 
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of  Ermenti  breed,  introduced  into  Egypt  by  Napoleon. 
The  Dodo  looked  most  homelike  on  our  return  and  the 
porcelain  bath  a  most  refreshing  spot. 

Feb.  22. — We  made  an  early  start  after  casually 
picking  up  our  “laundry  maid”  from  the  opposite  bank. 
He  had  been  given  leave  of  absence  two  days  before  at 
Nag  Hamadi  to  visit  his  wife  and  new-born  son.  We 
were  now  drawing  near  historic  Thebes.  Between  these 
banks  mighty  Pharaohs  had  swept  with  spoils  and  cap¬ 
tives  of  many  a  vanquished  foe.  Thothmes  III.  first  of 
empire  builders,  had  made  the  river  his  highway. 
Countless  times  had  the  Thebans  greeted  him  returning 
from  the  subdued  lands  of  Syria,  Somali,  the  marshy 
lands  of  the  Euphrates,  Cyprus,  Sahara,  and  the  Upper 
Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  The  obelisk  of  his  hated  step¬ 
mother  Hatshepshut  rising  from  the  ruins  of  Karnak 
must  have  recalled,  even  in  his  hours  of  triumph,  the 
bitterness  and  humiliation  of  his  early  years.  We  had 
passed  Dendera  early  in  the  day  and  now  at  Der  el 
Bahri,  Ivarnak  and  Luxor  we  also  looked  askance,  re¬ 
serving  a  luxurious  ten  days  on  our  return  trip  for  all 
the  beauty  and  interest  of  this  ancient  shore.  Much  as 
we  were  tempted  to  delay,  our  tug  puffing  piastres  at  a 
ruinous  rate,  forbade  it.  Luxor  was  mourning,  out¬ 
wardly,  at  least,  with  half-masted  flags,  for  Boutras 
Pasha.  As  we  steamed  by  news  was  wafted  of  a  Liberal 
victory  at  home,  and  we  continued  on  our  way,  rejoicing, 
or  the  reverse,  according  to  our  politics.  I  doubt  if  it 
was  a  political  discussion  that  led  to  the  Rais’s  dismissal 
of  the  Vulture.  Shortly  after  we  passed  Luxor  we 
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slowed  up  while  the  felucca  manned  by  two  of  the  crew 
took  the  gloomy  bird  ashore. 

Having  returned  to  the  Dodo,  the  crew  remembered 
that  the  deserted  one’s  bread  was  still  on  board,  so, 
mounting  quickly  to  the  deck,  they  hurled  some  baked 
loaves  at  him.  He  stood  like  a  gaunt  and  tattered  Aunt 
Sally  amidst  the  descending  showers,  vowing  vengeance 
and  spitting  defiance  at  his  mates.  The  bread  that 
reached  him  he  again  cast  upon  the  waters,  and  we  only 
hope  it  followed  biblical  directions  and  returned  to  him 
again.  We  passed  the  night  at  Erment,  ten  miles  south 
of  Luxor,  and  anchored  near  a  sugar  factory.  The 
sickly  sweet  odour  of  the  crushed  cane  spoiled  somewhat 
our  enjoyment  of  the  balmy  night.  The  following  day 
we  “tugged”  serenely  between  banks  of  ever-changing 
scenes.  Esneh  and  El  Kab  we  took  no  notice  of,  reserv¬ 
ing  their  charms  till  we  returned.  The  crew,  tired  of  in¬ 
cessant  idleness,  took  to  dressmaking  and  sat  solemnly 
stitching  at  their  many-coloured  garments.  The  Rais 
discarded  his  black  costume  and  emerged  in  a  blue  cot¬ 
ton  garment  of  the  latest  cut.  Those  members  of  the 
crew  who  had  no  new  material  to  work  upon  employed 
their  time  in  washing  their  old  clothes  and  turbans  in 
a  strong  solution  of  Rickett’s  blue.  It  was  rather  amus¬ 
ing  to  watch  the  result  of  the  process.  Achmet  and  Mo¬ 
hammed  were  its  votaries  and  emerged  clad  in  brilliant 
blue,  only  to  fade  like  plucked  corn  flowers  under  the 
hot  sun.  The  amount  of  blue  that  has  been  consumed 
in  our  few  weeks  would  have  supplied  a  public  laundry 
for  a  year.  The  blue  and  white  Nile  meet  at  Khartoum, 
but  they  also  meet  every  washing  day  around  the  Dodo. 
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THE  WONDERS  OF  EDFU  AND  PHIL^ 

PART  V. 

THE  dusk  of  evening  on  Feb.  23rd  found  us  an¬ 
chored  at  Edfu,  whose  massive  temple  pylons  had 
towered  before  us  long  ere  we  reached  the  village. 
After  dinner  we  walked  to  the  Temple,  passing  through 
narrow  ways  and  crowded  huts,  where  dirt  and  the  sim¬ 
ple  life  were  perfectly  proportioned.  The  moon  was 
shining  brightly  when  we  reached  the  flight  of  steps  that 
led  us  into  the  courtyard.  Close  under  the  shadow  of 
the  great  pylons  stood  a  gafflr  waiting  to  inspect  our 
cards  and  let  us  through  the  iron  gateway.  The  carv¬ 
ings  on  the  pylons  could  be  clearly  seen,  so  deeply  cut  are 
they.  The  warlike  king  Neos  Dionysos  holding  his 
enemies  by  the  hair  is  smiting  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
hawk-headed  Horus.  We  entered  the  peristyle  court  and 
stood  in  the  centre  to  see  the  beauty  of  its  thirty  columns 
surrounding  it  on  three  sides.  When  we  entered  the 
small  hypostyle  court  the  attendant  guide  lit  his  calcium 
light,  which  but  dimly  showed  the  beauty  of  the  twelve 
columns  crowned  with  floral  capitals.  The  soft  bootings 
of  disturbed  owls  and  the  fluttering  of  their  wings  was 
all  the  sound  we  heard  as  we  passed  through  vestibules 
and  spacious  courts  to  reach  the  sanctuary  which  shelters 
the  empty  granite  shrine  dedicated  to  Horus,  the  presid¬ 
ing  god  of  Edfu. 

After  the  rest  of  our  party  had  returned  to  the 
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outer  court,  P.  and  I  penetrated  into  the  depths  again, 
this  time  with  no  calcium  light  to  guide  us.  So  still  it 
was  and  full  of  mystery  that  when  we  entered  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  and  found  the  shrine  now  bathed  in  a  shaft  of 
moonlight  that  fell  from  a  square  opening  in  the  Temple 
roof,  we  experienced  a  thrilling  sense  of  awe  as  if  the 
shade  of  Horus  had  called  on  high  heaven  to  protect 
him  from  the  desecrating  eye  of  strangers. 

When  a  week  later  we  were  on  our  homeward 
journey  we  spent  three  daylight  hours  at  Edfu.  We  then 
had  time  to  examine  the  detail  and  beauty  of  the 
Temple  plan.  The  capitals  of  the  many  pillars  could 
now  be  seen  crowning  with  gracious  curves  the  massive 
pillars  as  naturally  as  a  flower  blossoms  on  its  stem.  The 
faint  daylight  that  now  filled  the  sanctuary  showed  us, 
in  carvings  on  the  walls,  the  King  Philopater  (1221- 
15  B.C.)  opening  the  door  of  the  shrine,  and,  that  ac¬ 
complished,  standing  with  down-dropped  arms  in  reve¬ 
rential  attitude  before  his  God.  Again  the  King  offers 
incense  to  his  parents  and  makes  obeisance  before  the 
sacred  boat  of  Hathor.  We  dived  into  many  a  tiny 
chamber  all  carved  and  beautiful  with  lotus  blossom.  Up 
a  winding  stairway  we  reached  the  top  of  the  pylon, 
passing  on  our  way  a  wall  where  proud  Napoleonic 
soldiers  had  scribbled  “Les  Frangais  sont  vainqueurs 
par  tout.”  From  the  top  of  the  pylon  we  gazed  into  the 
dazzling  sunlight,  relieved  by  the  green  of  ripening  fields 
and  the  curves  of  the  subtle  Nile.  The  roofless  mud 
huts  clustering  about  the  Temple  walls  looked  like  dirty 
honeycombs,  and  their  inhabitants  were  distinctly  dirty 
and  not  over-busy  bees.  My  last  impression  of  Edfu  was 
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a  painful  one.  As  we  were  about  to  board  the  Dodo ,  a 
village  child  rushed  out  from  her  lair  and  gave  me  a 
most  savage  pinch.  I  was  decidedly  hurt  in  mind  as  well 
as  body. 

Feb.  24. — We  steamed  very  slowly,  for  our  second 
tug  seemed  ailing.  We  had  ample  time  to  see  the  quar¬ 
ries  of  Gibel  Silsileh,  where  huge  blocks  of  sandstone, 
half  dislodged  by  the  sinewy  hands  of  centuries  ago, 
still  waited  for  their  release.  We  spent  a  long  time  in 
the  Rock  Chapel  built  by  Haremhib  (1350  B.C.)  and 
embellished  during  succeeding  centuries  with  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  honour  of  kings  and  high  officials.  We  could 
have  tarried  a  much  longer  time,  but  the  gaffir  in  charge 
was  a  sportsman,  and  the  skins  of  freshly  killed  jackals 
made  the  atmosphere  a  trifle  pungent.  Our  journey  on¬ 
ward  took  us  through  the  narrow  channel,  where  the 
Libyan  and  Arabian  mountains  almost  meet,  and  where 
the  sandstone  zone  of  the  Nile  Valley  begins.  The 
rocky  hills  rise  so  near  the  river  that  they  formed  a 
most  convenient  quarry  for  the  temple  builders. 

At  dusk  once  more  we  neared  a  temple — Kom  Om- 
bos.  It  crowns  a  height  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  long 
before  we  reached  its  broken  pillars  we  could  see  the 
sunset  rays  light  up  the  inner  courts.  This  temple  has 
two  gods.  Sobk,  the  crocodile-headed,  occupies  the 
right  half,  Haroesis,  the  hawk-headed,  the  left.  Two  en¬ 
trances  open  out  of  the  court,  and  as  far  as  the  sanc¬ 
tuaries  the  temple  is  in  duplicate.  Before  each  shrine  is 
a  black  granite  slab  on  which  used  to  rest  the  sacred 
boat  of  the  gods.  The  Ptolemys  began  Kom  Ombos, 
and  later  Tiberius  and  his  Romans  left  their  mark  in 
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the  deeply-cut  figures  of  the  outer  wall.  Though  the 
Gods  be  divided  in  their  worship,  they  stand  together 
against  two  foes,  the  Desert  and  the  Nile.  In  1893 
naught  but  the  palm-leaved  capitals  were  visible,  for  the 
desert  sand  had  filled  the  colonnades,  while  the  river 
gnawed  voraciously  at  the  crumbling  pylons.  Now  a 
high  wall  built  by  de  Morgan  keeps  out  the  sand  and  a 
strong  embankment  stays  the  hungry  Nile.  The  outer 
court  is  a  forest  of  broken  columns,  but  the  inner  courts 
are  perfect,  the  colours  as  bright  as  when  the  painters 
put  them  on.  On  the  stone  roof  can  still  be  seen  the 
squares  lightly  marked  for  the  artists’  guidance. 

The  winged  disc  of  the  sun  and  other  zodiacal  signs 
are  the  chief  emblems.  A  Cook’s  steamer  had  just  left 
her  moorings  when  we  landed,  so  the  shore  was  still 
lined  with  eager  sellers,  beads  and  mummy  crocodiles 
being  the  articles  of  commerce.  We  purchased  of  both, 
but  the  crocodiles  were  not  popular  on  board  the  Dodo. 
Daylight  failing  us,  we  returned  for  dinner,  and  when 
the  moon  had  arisen  we  once  more  mounted  the  sandy 
bank  and  walked  the  short  distance  to  the  temple.  We 
sat  for  an  hour  at  the  base  of  the  ruined  pylon.  The 
moon  shed  light  from  a  cloudless  sky,  while  the  Nile, 
smooth,  sinister  and  swift,  swept  past  our  feet.  Owls 
and  bats  flew  in  and  out  of  the  inner  chambers. 

As  we  walked  back  to  the  Dodo  we  saw  a  sudden 
bending  of  the  grass  beside  us  and  a  low  scraping  noise 
told  us  a  snake  of  some  size  was  taking  a  zig-zag  course 
to  its  lair. 

Between  Kom  Ombus  and  Assouan  the  country  is 
not  very  interesting,  and  the  creak  of  the  shadoof  seems 
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unending.  The  sandstone  formation  ceases  and  granite 
takes  its  place.  The  Island  of  Elephantine,  clothed  from 
crest  to  river  edge  in  delicious  verdure,  comes  as  a  most 
refreshing  sight  to  eyes  sand-wearied  and  dazzled  by 
unclouded  sun. 

Feb.  25. — We  reached  Assouan  about  11  a.m.,  and, 
as  our  time  was  short,  we  proposed  to  stay  only  a  couple 
of  days.  Knowing  our  crew  were  not  given  to  rapid 
action,  we  told  them  of  our  date  of  return.  The  Rais, 
being  spokesman,  replied  for  our  information  that  he  and 
his  crew  intended  to  take  a  holiday  and  indicated  the 
friends  and  relations  now  assembled  on  the  bank.  Quite 
forgetful  of  his  domestic  ties  in  Cairo,  he  pointed  with 
pride  to  a  buxom  lady  who,  he  said  was  his  wife,  and 
Suffrages  mother.  It  was  the  first  intimation  we  had 
that  the  Rais  and  our  Suffragi  (table  boy)  had  any  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  each  other.  The  crew  having  already 
had  ten  days  of  holidaying,  smoking  and  drinking  coffee 
ad  lib,  while  the  tug  propelled  us,  we  thought  that  two 
days  more  rest  might  restore  their  energies,  but  this  they 
thought  quite  insufficient.  In  the  heat  of  the  discussion 
the  Rais  dismissed  himself,  and  as  a  token  placed  his  red 
morocco  shoes  on  the  land's  end  of  the  gangway.  After 
some  violent  passages  at  arms  between  C.  and  our  em¬ 
ployees,  signs  of  capitulation  appeared.  As  each  argu¬ 
ment  was  disposed  of,  the  Rais  moved  his  shoes  a  little 
farther  from  shore  till  they  regained  once  more  the 
deck  and  lent  a  brilliant  bit  of  colour  to  our  victorious 
peace. 

A  dahabeah  for  its  homeward  flight  has  to  make  a 
complete  change  of  costume,  as  it  were.  The  large  sail 
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is  taken  down,  rolled  in  a  spiral  and  lies  like  an  elongated 
mummy  its  full  length  from  stem  to  stern.  The  lower 
deck  is  taken  to  pieces  like  a  puzzle  and  small  inclines  are 
revealed  on  which  the  sailors  step  up  and  down  when 
oars  are  used  to  direct  the  course.  Languid  efforts  were 
being  made  to  furl  our  sail  as  we  started  for  our  ride  to 
Philae.  We  picked  our  donkeys  in  the  main  thorough¬ 
fare.  My  little  beast  sported  a  blue  bead  necklace  which 
was  very  becoming  to  his  mouse  coloured  complexion, 
and  cantered  gaily  off  across  the  desert  to  the  village  of 
Shellal  Tokani.  A  quaint  barge  was  waiting  for  us  at 
the  river’s  edge  which  carried  us  on  sunset  waters  to¬ 
wards  Philae,  mirroring  her  flowery  columns  in  the  deep 
water  of  the  Nile.  The  palm  trees  half  submerged  stood 
like  protecting  guards  against  the  fast  rising  river  that 
will  soon  completely  submerge  their  goddess.  We  rowed 
on  a  level  with  the  capitals  between  the  pillars  of  the 
Osiris  Court,  and  traced  the  faint  outline  and  colouring 
of  the  drowned  colonnade.  Our  landing  was  near  the 
second  pylon  which  commemorates  in  its  reliefs  a  gift  of 
land  to  Isis  from  Philometer  in  the  24th  year  of  his 
reign,  157  B.C.  The  engineering  efforts  of  the  last  de¬ 
cade  have  wrought  more  damage  to  this  work  of  art  than 
all  the  preceding  centuries.  A  compensation  for  such 
a  sacrifice  is  the  increased  fertilization  of  much  barren 
land.  We  were  glad  to  leave  the  damp  and  mouldy 
court  and  follow  a  steep  stone  staircase  to  the  top  of  the 
pylon,  where  we  partook  of  our  picnic  meal.  On  one 
side  the  sunset  colouring  was  still  lingering  over  the 
desert  we  had  just  ridden  across,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  moon  that  had  lighted  Edfu  and  Kom  Ombos  for  us 
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now  crowned  our  impression  of  beauty,  slowly  rising  and 
showing  Philse  in  the  deep  mystery  of  a  silver  veil. 
Silently  we  rowed  again  and  again  about  the  lovely  spot 
till  the  songs  of  our  boatmen  melodiously  drifted  us 
back  to  earth.  There  our  prosaic  little  donkeys  and  our 
piastre-hungry  donkey-boys  greeted  us.  We  had  an 
hour  and  a  half  ride  across  the  moonlit  desert,  passing 
the  white-walled  cemetery  where  British  soldiers  slept. 

Feb.  27th. — Our  party  divided  to-day  and  so  ap¬ 
parently  did  our  crew,  for  we  heard  woeful  sounds  and 
Doubletoes  appeared  with  a  cut  on  his  head  and  asked 
for  sympathy  which  he  neither  needed  nor  received. 
The  Kicked  and  the  Cured  were  evidently  dismissed 
and  sat  all  day  beside  their  bundles  on  the  shore  watch¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  crew  do  double  work  at  the  paring 
down  of  the  oars.  P.  and  I  went  off  to  see  the  rock 
tombs  of  the  Princes  and  Grandees  of  Elephantine. 
We  reached  them  by  a  hot  and  sandy  climb  and  were  re¬ 
warded  by  the  lovely  view  of  the  Emerald  Isle  sur¬ 
rounded  by  its  rushing  waters.  The  tombs  much  re¬ 
semble  those  of  Beni  Hassan,  especially  that  of  Sabin 
whose  sporting  interests  seem  to  have  been  akin  to  those 
of  Kememhotip.  The  stuffiness  of  the  interior  made  us 
grateful  even  for  the  sun-baked  air.  We  did  not  go 
down  the  wonderful  stone  staircase  with  its  smooth  cen¬ 
tre  planed  for  the  drawing  up  of  the  mummy  case,  but 
descended  knee  deep  in  sand  to  our  felucca  which  was 
covered  in  anticipation  of  our  return  by  gesticulating 
native  barnacles  ready  to  sell  us  beads  and  bracelets. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  the  C.’s  and  ourselves  rode  out  to 
the  quarries.  It  was  nearly  dusk  when  we  reached  them 
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but  we  could  see  the  giant  form  of  a  half  embedded 
Rameses  lying  supine  on  his  rocky  bed  gazing  as  he  had 
for  centuries  into  the  star-sown  sky.  C.  was  pensively 
moving  his  foot  to  and  fro  in  the  sandy  shroud  when  he 
stopped  suddenly  and  stooping  down  picked  up  a  stone 
hammer  that  a  workman  had  thrown  aside  when  this 
Pharaoh  was  in  the  making.  Our  ride  home  was  peril¬ 
ous,  for  donkeys  are  not  infallible  in  pitch  darkness  and 
donkey  boys  have  a  wholesome  horror  of  the  night  and 
every  sound  and  shadow. 

Feb.  28. — Our  hopes  rode  high,  for  we  thought  our 
path  was  clear  for  our  return  to  Cairo.  The  Rais ,  how¬ 
ever,  had  a  sudden  fright  and  told  us  he  could  not  start 
while  the  wind  (a  most  perfect  one)  was  blowing. 
Neither  threats  nor  promises  availed  us,  so  we  made  the 
best  of  the  situation  and  decided  to  ride  out  to  the  Camp 
of  the  Besharin,  which  lay  about  a  mile  away  in  the 
desert. 

The  huts  were  low  and  composed  entirely  of  matting. 
The  costume  of  the  Besharin  varies  from  the  scantiest 
loin  cloths  to  the  most  voluminous  wrappings  of  white 
muslin  which  they  plait  round  legs  and  arms  in  a  be¬ 
wildering  fashion.  The  men  wear  their  hair  in  an  im¬ 
mense  fuzzy  wuzzy  bush,  a  perfect  walking  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  hair  restorer,  the  which  is  none  other  than 
castor  oil  applied  ad  lib.  Little  girls  had  innumerable 
small  plaits  all  dripping  with  rancid  oil  which  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  increasing  the  hair  and  discourag¬ 
ing  the  ever-present  Egyptian  fly.  The  children  were 
very  charming  and  exceedingly  pretty.  They  also  knew 
the  value  of  their  picturesqueness  to  a  piastre.  They 
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had  learned  a  few  parrot  works  of  English  and  said,  “It 
is  for  you,  ladyee,”  in  such  delicious  tones  that  we  be¬ 
came  owners  of  countless  chains  of  shell  beads.  One 
mite  about  three  years  old,  in  an  effort  to  outshine  her 
companions,  discarded  her  scarf-like  garment  and  with 
outstretched  braceleted  arms  went  through  the  contor¬ 
tions  of  a  so-called  dance.  When  our  piastres  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  a  native  policeman,  mounted  on  a  splendid  Arab 
stallion,  came  to  our  rescue  and  cleared  a  way  for  our 
exit.  On  our  homeward  path  we  passed  through  an 
Arab  village  where  the  absence  of  castor  oil  and  the 
presence  of  flies  was  very  manifest. 

The  Dodo  was  still  safely  moored  to  the  shore,  and 
so  was  the  Rais,  who  sat  in  the  midst  of  his  Assouan 
harem  like  a  star  in  a  crescent  moon,  his  back  the  centre 
of  admiring  eyes.  The  wind  forbade  us  to  be  impatient, 
so  we  spent  all  afternoon  in  the  bazaar,  and  in  the  deep¬ 
ening  twilight  we  went  to  the  public  gardens,  which  face 
north  and  south,  and  drew  in  the  magic  of  the  river 
with  its  islands  and  swift-running  water. 
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RUINS  AT  LUXOR,  KARNAIC  AND  THEBES 

PART  VI. 

FEBRUARY  28th. — We  left  Assouan  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  drifted  sideways  with  the  current  as  is  a 
dahabeah’s  wont  when  wind  fails,  or  is  contrary. 
We  only  went  a  mile  or  so  when  the  Rais  landed  us  in  a 
most  uninteresting  spot.  Our  persuasions  availed  us  not 
with  the  Rais,  but  another  dahabeah,  the  Isis ,  following 
us,  inspired  him  to  action,  and  we  started  once  more  on 
our  crablike  career. 

March  ist. — After  a  drift  of  twenty-one  miles  we 
anchored  again  beneath  the  shadow  of  Kom  Ombos,  too 
late,  however,  to  visit  it  that  night.  We  arose  at  sun¬ 
rise  to  see  the  Temple  in  its  morning  glory.  A  little 
sleep  was  well  lost  for  so  grand  a  sight.  The  twittering 
birds  had  taken  the  place  of  owls,  though  one  old  owl 
blinked  from  the  top  of  a  massive  wall.  Sunrise  colour 
had  scarcely  time  to  fade  before,  alas,  a  dusty  wind 
arose. 

The  Dodo  had  fluttered  her  wings  before  we  re¬ 
turned  to  the  landing,  leaving  the  felucca  behind  to 
bring  us  to  our  breakfast. 

The  morning  promised  well,  but  we  had  not  sailed 
more  than  a  mile  before  the  wind  drove  us  ashore,  a 
hurricane  of  sand  assailing  us.  In  the  midst  of  the  tur¬ 
moil  a  crowd  of  natives  appeared,  conveyed  thither,  we 
decided,  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Among  them  was  a 
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vendor  of  chickens,  with  his  blind  wife  and  his  two 
children,  a  boy  of  five  and  a  baby  girl,  both  clad  in  their 
natal  costume.  The  weather  seemed  to  have  no  effect  on 
their  enjoyment.  The  parents  bargained  shrewdly,  while 
their  offspring  played  as  happily  as  any  little  bef rilled 
folk,  digging  wells  in  the  sand  that  would  not  fill  with 
water.  I  produced  two  dolls  in  up-to-date  French 
bathing  dresses  and  coaxed  the  boy  to  come  and  get  his 
toy  first.  There  was  something  ecstatic  in  the  grin  with 
which  he  received  it,  but  the  baby  girl  screamed  with 
terror  when  the  “Sitt”  approached  her,  so  her  doll  was 
given  by  proxy.  It  was  very  pathetic  to  see  the  children 
take  their  dolls  to  their  mother,  who  could  only  see 
them  with  her  lean  brown  fingers. 

When  the  chickens  were  sold  and  by  the  sound  we 
heard  had  been  made  to  suffer  a  lingering  death,  the 
family  departed,  the  two-year-old  baby  staggering 
across  the  sand,  trying  to  balance  on  her  head  the  cover 
of  a  biscuit-tin,  in  imitation  of  her  mother  and  her  bas¬ 
ket.  The  boy  was  nearly  left  behind,  for  the  proud  papa, 
flattered  by  my  admiration,  did  his  best  to  make  us  a 
present  of  the  child.  We  had  to  get  C.  to  refuse  the 
honour  in  his  best  Arabic. 

March  7. — A  fair  sailing  breeze  brought  us  to  Esneh 
about  mid-day.  The  Temple  is  quite  near  the  river,  and 
we  explored  as  much  of  it  as  we  could,  for  only  the  outer 
court  is  excavated.  The  central  mass  still  lies  undis¬ 
turbed  and  only  the  lotus  capitals  push  their  heads  above 
the  sand.  In  the  cornice  of  the  facade  of  the  Hypostyle 
Hall  can  be  traced  the  names  of  Claudius  and  Vespasian. 

After  viewing  these  emperors  in  the  guise  of 
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Pharaohs  offering  gifts  to  the  gods  of  Esneh,  we  walked 
through  the  bazaar,  which  was  like,  yet  unlike,  so  many 
we  have  seen  with  its  quaint  medley  of  old  and  new. 
The  narrow  pathway  was  monopolized  quite  unblush- 
ingly  by  the  shopkeeper,  who  doubtless  feels  his  wares 
will  attract  more  notice  if  the  passerby  has  to  step  over 
them.  Sad  to  say,  the  ugly  enamelware  of  European 
commerce  jostled  into  the  shade  the  copper  pots  and 
quaint  shaped  vessels  of  home  manufacture. 

We  passed  through  the  lock  at  Esneh  without  mis¬ 
hap  and  had  a  most  perfect  afternoon  of  sailing.  The 
river,  like  a  glass,  reflected  the  high  cliffs  and  repro¬ 
duced  at  sunset  every  line  and  colour  of  their  immensity. 
Our  anchorage  at  night  was  about  twenty  miles  from 
Luxor. 

March  8th. — We  were  early  astir,  and  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  a  lovely  dawn.  Long  before  the  sun  appeared 
the  moon  and  Venus  hung  in  the  daylight  sky,  shining 
with  all  the  brightness  of  the  night.  The  sun  was 
flooding  the  world  before  the  moon  retired  behind  a 
puff  of  pink  cloud,  but  Venus  could  still  be  seen  when 
our  cabin  was  full  of  sunlight. 

We  rowed  almost  all  the  way  to  Luxor,  reaching 
there  about  i  o’clock.  The  Dodo  was  difficult  to  settle, 
but  finally  she  was  induced  to  remain  by  a  sandy  stretch 
on  the  Theban  side  of  the  river.  The  most  prominent 
object  that  faced  us  across  the  river  was  the  winter 
Palace  Hotel.  Luxor  Temple  is  almost  hidden  by  the 
booths  and  cafes  that  have  pushed  their  shabby  forms 
into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  outside  walls.  Cook’s 
steamers,  the  boats  of  the  Anglo-American  Company  and 
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dahabeahs  crowded  the  water  front,  and  when  we 
crossed  to  Luxor  in  our  felucca  we  could  scarcely  find 
a  footing.  Tourists  were  swarming  up  the  embank¬ 
ment,  and  a  perfect  Bedlam  surrounded  us.  Donkey 
boys  with  very  smart  donkeys  hastily  christened  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nationality  of  the  hirer  crowded  every¬ 
where.  It  was  a  Teddy  Roosevelt  day  and  about  fifty 
donkeys  named  after  the  former  President  were  ridden 
by  as  many  timorous  “Cookies”  towards  Karnak. 

Having  watched  the  crowd  depart  in  that  direction, 
we  strolled  slowly  towards  the  Luxor  Temple.  Our  en¬ 
trance  was  rather  undignified,  for  we  had  lost  our  bear¬ 
ings  in  the  maze  and  interests  of  the  bazaar  and  reached 
the  Temple  as  it  were  by  its  back  door.  We  scrambled 
down  a  rubbish  heap  and  were  met  at  the  foot  of  it  by 
a  very  angry  gaffir,  who  thought  we  were  trying  to 
effect  a  free  entrance.  We  produced  our  tickets,  which 
had  at  once  a  calming  effect.  We  wandered  through 
the  many  courts,  tracing  their  history  deeply  carved  in 
the  walls,  whose  tales  of  beauty,  linked  with  spite  and 
jealousy,  had  a  lesson  that  is  repeated,  alas,  in  many  a 
lovely  temple  on  the  Nile.  The  first  duty  seemingly  of 
each  succeeding  dynasty  was  to  destroy  all  traces  of  the 
previous  one.  The  priests  of  Ammon  and  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  the  sun  were  no  less  gentle  with  their  rival 
creeds.  No  temple  vista  that  we  have  yet  seen  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  peristyle  Court  of  Luxor  with  its 
columns  crowned  with  lotus  bud  capitals.  Our  perspec¬ 
tive  of  time  was  strangely  distorted  as  we  stood  before 
the  shrine  built  by  Alexander  the  Great  and  heard  the 
gaffir  in  charge  describe  it  as  a  modern  addition. 
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As  we  sat  on  deck  that  night  mysterious  feluccas  stole 
up  beside  the  Dodo  and  landed  stately  passengers,  who 
produced  from  the  folds  of  their  garments  “antika”  of 
rare  value  that  they  were  anxious  to  dispose  of.  It  was 
a  delight  to  witness  the  bargaining — such  courtly  man¬ 
ners,  such  quiet  voices,  such  exorbitant  demands  and 
such  calm  acquiescence  when  a  tenth  of  the  original 
price  was  suggested. 

March  9th. — To-day  we  attempted  to  do  the  tombs 
of  the  kings,  but  donkeys  failing  us  on  the  Theban  side 
of  the  river,  we  crossed  to  Luxor  instead.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  capture  Anubis  for  my  ride  to  Karnak.  Mrs. 
C.  selected  Alexander  the  Great.  My  donkey  boy  was 
the  envy  of  all  his  companions,  for  he  wore  as  a  button¬ 
hole  a  bunch  of  curls  that  had  been  jolted  from  the 
head  of  some  fair  tourist  in  advance  of  us.  We  re¬ 
mained  a  whole  long  day  among  the  forest  of  stately 
pillars.  Karnak  strikes  one  dumb,  it  is  so  huge,  so  over¬ 
whelming  in  its  mighty  height  as  well  as  great  extent, 
a  veritable  temple  town,  with  avenues  and  outlying  por¬ 
tions  all  welded  into  one  vast  whole.  Through  the 
kindness  of  M.  Legrain,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  ex¬ 
cavations,  we  were  able  to  see  a  wall  quite  recently  un¬ 
covered.  It  was  in  a  small  room  and  had  been  saved 
from  mutilation  by  a  masked  wall  that  had  been  built 
in  front  of  it.  Here  Queen  Hatshepshut,  3,500  years 
ago,  had  commemorated  the  worship  of  Ammon.  This 
strong-minded  queen  is  here  shown  in  the  way  she  best 
liked  to  be  depicted,  in  her  man’s  robes  and  with  her 
step-son,  husband  and  heir  in  miniature  beside  her.  The 
little  Thothmes  hated  his  step-mother  so  vehemently 
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that  when  in  due  time  he  succeeded  her,  he  caused  her 
image  and  cartouche  to  be  defaced,  and  even  in  her  own 
lovely  Temple  at  Der  el  Bahri  the  hacked-out  space 
shows  again  the  vengeance  of  her  heir.  I  have  no  his¬ 
toric  basis  for  my  assumption  that  this  queen  with  wo¬ 
manly  wile,  knowing  the  fate  that  awaited  her,  had 
covered  this  one  wall  and  so  saved  it  from  destruction. 
At  all  events  Thothmes  in  another  world  must  feel  ex¬ 
tremely  irritated  that  Hatshepshut  has  had  the  last  word, 
emerging  triumphant  in  all  her  glory,  while  he  himself 
is  a  mere  cypher  at  her  feet. 

March  ioth. — We  set  to-day  apart  for  our  trip  to 
the  tombs  of  the  kings,  our  choice  being  made  because 
it  was  a  “non-Cookie”  day  and  we  would  not  be  troubled 
by  shrill  voices  comparing  the  size  of  the  valley  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  to  something  much  grander  on  the 
other  side  of  the  “Pond.”  The  day  was  glorious,  a  per¬ 
fect  sample  of  Egyptian  weather  at  its  best.  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Anubis  were  to  have  been  transported 
from  Luxor  to  the  Theban  side  of  the  river  for  Mrs. 
C.’s  and  my  benefit,  but  somehow  the  order  miscarried 
and  we  had  to  be  content  with  “Asquith”  and  “Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Grey,”  who  fulfilled  their  duties  nobly  and  can¬ 
tered  us  gaily  past  the  great  statues  of  Memnon,  who 
sat  with  impressive  gaze  while  the  tender  green  of  the 
barley  whispered  about  their  feet.  If  our  goal  had  not 
been  so  distant  we  could  have  spent  many  hours  in  the 
Ramesseum,  where  Shelley’s  “Ozymandias,  King  of 
Kings,”  lies  shattered  in  his  colossal  length  upon  the 
ground.  We  paid  him  obeisance  and  journeying  on 
passed  through  a  tomb  village  whose  dwellings  no  lon- 
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ger  are  sacred  to  their  dead  owners,  but  teem  with  living 
fellahin  who  inhabit  the  carefully  planned  abodes.  It 
was  an  impressive  moment  when  we  entered  at  last  the 
valley  which  leads  to  the  great  amphitheatre  and  trod 
the  road  where  all  that  was  mortal  of  many  an  ancient 
king  had  been  carried  to  its  rest.  The  cliffs  towered  on 
either  side,  outlining  their  sharp  edge  against  a  sky  of 
almost  intolerable  blue.  In  that  great  valley  even  the 
wind  grew  still  and  only  a  puff  of  dust  from  time  to 
time  crossed  our  path  to  remind  us  that  we  were  not  in 
an  enchanted  land.  We  dismounted  at  the  entrance  to 
the  amphitheatre,  which  was  surely  planned  by  the  gods 
for  their  earthly  representatives. 

The  tombs  of  Seti  I.}  Rameses  III.  and  IX.,  and 
Thothmes  III.  are  tenantless.  With  irony  supreme  the 
shrinking  owners  have  been  torn  from  their  retreats 
and  now  lie  exposed  to  light  and  the  curiosity  of  many 
a  passerby  in  the  Cairo  Museum.  Amenhotep  II.  alone 
remains  in  his  chosen  spot.  To  visit  him  we  followed  a 
winding  downward  way,  crossing  on  wooden  planks 
deep  caverns  that  had  been  built  as  pitfalls  for  the  un¬ 
lawful  searcher  for  the  dead  and  his  buried  treasure. 
Staircase  succeeded  staircase,  and  still  we  journeyed 
downward  till  the  heat  and  closeness  of  the  air  made  us 
feel  that  the  weight  of  all  the  mighty  mountain  rested 
on  our  heads.  The  last  staircase  was  steeper  than  all  the 
others  and  we  were  half  dazed  when  we  reached  the  final 
chamber.  The  atmospheric  oppression  was  deepened 
by  our  consciousness  of  disturbing  so  ruthlessly  the  quiet 
of  the  tomb.  Torches  no  longer  light  the  royal  presence 
chamber,  but  dim  electric  bulbs  showed  us  its  extent. 
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The  walls  in  clearest  outline  tell  the  story  of  the  soul’s 
journey  and  all  its  difficulties.  The  patient  waiting- 
figure  watching  its  soul  weighed  against  the  feather  of 
truth  seemed  pitiful,  and  we  rejoiced  when  Osiris  at 
length  accepts  the  eager  voyager.  As  yet  we  had  not 
seen  the  king.  To  our  right  some  rigid  figures  were 
lying  unsheltered  by  sarcophagus  or  pall.  The  braided 
hair  and  slender  limbs  of  one  mummy  conjured  up  even 
in  its  desolation  a  vision  of  youth.  The  other  remains 
seemed  but  a  heap  of  bones  and  horrible  to  look  upon. 
At  noon  the  electric  light  is  turned  off,  so  we  had  to  has¬ 
ten  to  offer  salutation  to  Amenhotep.  A  few  paces 
farther  on  and  we  stood  before  the  entrance  to  the  lower 
chamber,  and  as  the  light  flashed  out  we  saw  the  withered 
form  encased  in  its  sepulchral  granite.  No  living  royalty 
could  more  disdainfully  resent  instrusion  than  this 
lonely  king.  The  painted  figures  on  the  wall  seemed  to 
gather  round  him  to  protect  his  peace.  The  blackened 
features  were  pinched  and  drawn,  and  we  gladly  turned 
our  eyes  to  the  wreath  of  mimosa  blossom  that  had 
lain  through  all  the  centuries  so  lightly  and  tenderly  on 
his  breast.  Thus  we  left  him,  feeling  grateful  that  our 
audience  with  his  majesty  had  been  a  private  one.  The 
living  world  was  welcome  after  this  ghostly  interview, 
though  the  dazzling  sun,  radiating  from  stone  and  sand, 
drove  us  for  shelter  to  the  entrance  passage  of  an  un¬ 
opened  tomb.  After  lunch  we  mounted  the  cliff  by  a 
steep  path,  sending  our  donkeys  by  a  less  precipitous 
way.  The  view  from  the  summit  was  superb.  All 
Egypt  lay  before  us.  The  monster  cliffs  that  guard  the 
kingly  tombs  were  to  our  left  and  on  our  right  Der  el 
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Bahri  in  all  her  beauty  leaned  against  another  mighty 
barrier.  All  about  us  the  harvest  wheat  was  ripening 
in  the  sunshine  and  the  river  wound  its  way  in  snake¬ 
like  curves  between  the  fertile  banks.  In  the  far  dis¬ 
tance  the  Arabian  hills  glowed  with  the  warmth  and 
colour  they  had  wrested  from  the  sun.  We  made  a 
perilous  descent  to  Der  el  Bahri,  picking  up  ourselves 
and  flints  alternately  and  murmuring  the  familiar  don¬ 
key  cry,  “rig  lac,  rig  lac,”  in  extra  slippery  places.  Der 
el  Bahri  is  a  dream  temple,  exquisite  in  proportion  and 
delicacy  of  work.  The  expedition  to  Punt  started  from 
here  and  we  saw  the  remains  of  the  incense  trees  pre¬ 
sented  to  Hatshepshut  by  the  King  of  Punt,  whose  leafy 
branches  are  so  delicately  traced  in  the  decoration  of 
the  walls.*  The  sun  had  almost  set  before  we  turned 
our  faces  homeward,  and  cool  and  refreshing  was  the 
ride  back.  So  quickly  does  the  dusk  turn  to  night  that 
when  we  once  more  passed  the  Memnon  figures  their 
heads  were  only  faintly  traced  against  a  starlit  sky. 

By  a  stroke  of  luck  the  felucca  met  us  after  we  had 
floundered  through  the  heavy  sand  to  the  river.  The 
Dodo  had  an  obstinate  look,  we  thought,  as  we  neared 
her,  so  we  were  not  surprised  to  hear  that  in  our  absence 
the  Rais  had  unshipped  the  rudder  and,  as  usual, 
could  give  no  definite  date  as  to  when  repairs  would  be 
accomplished.  Owing  to  this  mishap  we  had  ample  time 
on  March  nth  to  visit  the  exquisite  little  Ptolemaic 
Temple  of  Der  el  Medineh,  so  very  lovely  in  its  propor¬ 
tions  and  decorations  that  it  seemed  a  fitting  “half-way 
house”  on  our  journey  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Queens. 


*A  replica  of  this  wall  is  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 
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The  queens  of  Egypt  rest  with  much  less  pomp  and 
ceremony  than  the  lordly  kings.  Few  of  the  tombs  are 
decorated,  though  some  of  the  walls  have  the  appearance 
of  being  ready  for  the  brush.  In  one  tomb  the  entrance 
on  either  side  had  a  representation  of  Maat,  the  God¬ 
dess  of  Truth,  protecting  those  who  entered,  with  her 
wings.  Amidst  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  and  their 
stern  dealings  with  the  wandering  soul,  a  human  touch 
appeared,  for  one  dainty  queen,  not  at  all  in  awe  of  the 
spirit  world,  had  had  her  pet  robes  and  jewels  carefully 
painted.  They  hung  in  effigy  upon  the  wall,  the  little 
bodices  and  narrow  skirts  reminding  us  of  later  empire 
days.  We  rode  home  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  Mem- 
non  statues  seen  in  profile  acting  as  our  guides.  The 
evening  was  spent  in  receiving  box  after  box  of  flints, 
C.  having  apparently  discovered  a  quarry  of  these  de¬ 
sirable  treasures  in  Luxor. 

March  nth  and  12th. — We  had  time  to  visit  Medi- 
net  Habu  and  see  a  double  temple  group.  One  was  a 
small  but  lovely  temple  of  the  18th  dynasty.  Succeeding 
dynasties  had  hacked  and  defaced  the  walls  of  the  inner 
chambers  so  effectively  that  little  trace  of  Oueen  Makere 
(Hatshepshut),  during  whose  reign  the  temple  was 
erected,  can  be  found.  When  Rameses  III.  built  the 
main  temple  he  took  the  precaution  of  having  his  car¬ 
touche  so  deeply  cut  that  anyone  wishing  to  destroy  his 
identity  would  have  to  remove  the  whole  wall.  C’s 
arm  thrust  elbow-deep  into  the  wall  gave  us  some  idea 
of  the  depth  of  the  carving.  The  mystery  and  reverence 
we  had  felt  at  Edfu  and  Kom  Ombos  was  absent  here. 
On  every  side  we  saw  slaughter  and  bloodshed  as  the 
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sign  manual  of  the  king.  Even  before  the  gods  this 
Pharaoh  drags  his  captives  and  holding  them  by  the 
hair  smites  them  with  a  mighty  club.  When  space  for¬ 
bids  a  full  representation  of  his  victories,  a  heap  of  dis¬ 
membered  hands  tell  the  number  of  the  vanquished.  Be¬ 
fore  we  had  half  finished  our  explorations,  signs  of  a 
sand-storm  caused  us  to  hurry  Dodo-wards.  The  Rais , 
with  unexpected  forethought,  had  clothed  the  Dodo  in  a 
complete  canvas  cover,  and  glad  we  were  to  creep  into 
shelter  from  the  driving  sand  that  blinded,  cut  and  terri¬ 
fied  us  with  its  force  and  fury.  This  storm  acted  as  a 
drop  curtain  to  our  Theban  explorations.  Till  the  15th 
of  March  we  were  stormbound  in  the  Dodo ,  living  in 
semi-darkness,  with  closed  windows  tightly  covered  with 
layers  of  canvas.  Even  so,  the  sand  penetrated  every 
quarter.  We  ate,  drank  and  slept  with  sand,  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  so  much  grittiness  about  our  persons  that  never 
again,  we  thought,  could  we  feel  really  clean.  C.  was 
the  only  happy  person  on  board  for  under  cover  of  the 
storm,  natives  seemed  able  to  find  him,  and  cases  in¬ 
numerable  were  slipped  under  the  canvas  cover  till  we 
began  to  feel  the  Dodo  under  weight  of  flint  and  sand 
would  settle  forever  on  the  Theban  shore  and  add  her¬ 
self  and  us,  encased  in  sand,  to  the  long  list  of  “things  to 
be  visited”  by  future  generations. 
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ANTIQUITIES  AT  DENDERA  AND  THE  TEM¬ 
PLES  AT  ABYDOS. 

PART  VII. 

MARCH  15th. — Wind  and  sand  having  ceased 
from  troubling,  the  Dodo  opened  her  eyes  once 
more,  and  after  a  few  preliminary  stretches 
sidled  into  the  middle  of  the  river  and  began  to  move 
northward  in  her  usual  unhurried  way.  We  half  drifted 
and  half  rowed  till  the  wind  took  an  interest  in  us  and 
blew  us  against  a  lovely  palm-fringed  bank  where,  per¬ 
force,  we  had  to  rest  the  whole  day. 

C.  scented  flints,  and  we  discovered  we  were  near 
the  spot  where  wonderful  tomb  excavations  had 
been  made  by  de  Morgan  and  Flinders  Petrie. 
It  was  some  distance  in  the  desert,  but  the  C/s 
were  eager,  and  so  were  we.  The  rest  of  the  party  took 
charge  of  the  Dodo  while  we  packed  up  a  hasty  lunch 
and  taking  two  of  our  men  (who,  by  the  by,  carry  long 
spears  with  them  when  they  venture  inland)  started  out 
on  a  skirmish  for  donkeys.  After  great  delay  and  much 
agitation  we  managed  to  secure  some  beasts.  My  ani¬ 
mal  was  equipped  with  a  bridle  and  a  pair  of  ears  of 
such  prodigious  size  that  they  rather  interfered  with  the 
view.  The  saddle  was  girthless  and  stirrups  not  being 
in  fashion,  I  had  to  keep  my  balance  as  best  I  could.  P. 
used  his  donkey  as  an  assistance  for  walking,  or  by  curl¬ 
ing  his  long  legs  up  he  turned  it  into  a  seat  for  riding. 
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C.’s  donkey  was  so  toy-like  that  he  preferred  to  lead  it 
gently  by  hand  most  of  the  way. 

We  started  our  procession  desertwards  across  one  of 
the  great  dikes  that  divide  this  fertile  country  from  end 
to  end.  We  met  herd  upon  herd  of  camels  laden  with 
such  huge  bundles  of  durra  that  we  were  nearly  brushed 
off  our  wobbly  saddles  as  they  passed  us  on  the  narrow 
way. 

Besides  our  donkey  boys,  about  fifteen  native  “gentle¬ 
men”  accompanied  us  out  of  pure  and  undisguised  curi¬ 
osity.  We  reached  the  desert  in  an  hour  and  proceeded 
to  pick  up  flints  and  potsherds  like  buttercups  at  home. 
The  tombs  were  vast  and  bottomless  holes  in  the  ground. 
When,  after  lunching,  Mrs.  C.  and  I  rested  on  the  edge 
of  one,  while  the  flint  hunters  were  at  work  and  our 
audience  of  fifteen  squatted  in  a  semi-circle  in  front  of 
us,  I  felt  that  the  combined  spears  of  Achmet  and  Mo¬ 
hammed  would  not  be  sufficient  defence  if  our  worship¬ 
pers  got  bored  with  the  performance  and  decided  to  give 
us  premature  burial  in  a  twelfth  dynasty  tomb. 

We  rode  home  towards  sunset,  a  time  when  Egypt 
glows  with  so  much  colour  that  its  beauty  makes  one 
speechless.  Harvesting  had  begun.  Flocks  with  Arab 
herdsmen  gleaned  the  fruitful  remains,  and  low-pitched 
tents,  or  rather  wind-guards  of  sugar-cane,  were  scat¬ 
tered  about,  their  owners  looking  much  as  we  imagine 
Abraham  did  of  old  surrounded  by  his  family  and  flocks 
and  herds.  Camels  lay  before  the  entrance  of  one  dwell¬ 
ing,  and  buffalo  calves  and  long-fleeced  sheep  and  lon¬ 
ger-eared  goats  cropped  leisurely  their  evening  meal. 
My  donkey,  excited  by  so  much  animal  life,  kept  up  a 
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braying  acquaintance  with  all  his  friends  till  we  reached 
the  Dodo  and  dinner. 

March  16th. — To-day  we  made  some  progress  before 
the  wind  landed  us,  this  time,  on  a  sandy  waste  whose 
only  virtue  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  near  Guft,  where 
Abderachman,  our  cook,  might  possibly  find  his  father. 
As  the  father  was  an  Ababdeh  and  generally  wintered  in 
the  desert,  it  seemed  an  off  chance,  but  Abderachman 
was  hopeful  and  departed  on  his  search  with  the  mate  as 
companion.  They  had  just  left  when  the  wind  allowed 
us  to  move  on.  As  we  passed  the  village  of  Guft,  a 
figure  waved  to  us  from  shore  and  proved  to  be  the  wan¬ 
dering  parent  whom  our  cook  was  scouring  the  desert 
for.  In  the  queer  way  of  this  country  news  had  reached 
the  old  man  of  the  Dodo’s  presence.  Our  felucca  was 
sent  to  fetch  the  visitor  on  board,  and  he  came  gladly, 
thinking  his  son  would  appear  any  moment.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  he  did  not  appear  till  next  morning,  when  we 
were  at  Dendera.  The  fond  parent  sat  unperturbed  for 
twenty-four  hours,  while  he  drifted  farther  and  farther 
from  his  home.  He  was  fed  and  warmed  and  given  a 
cigar  that  nearly  made  him  ill  during  the  interval. 

March  17th. — We  celebrated  P’s  birthday  at  Den¬ 
dera  with  a  glorious  ride  through  poppy  land  and  barley 
fields,  till  we  reached  the  lovely  temple  with  its  Hathor 
columns  rising  against  the  blue  and  mauve  and  pink  of 
the  early  morning  sky.  We  have  seen  such  glories  in  the 
way  of  temples  that  it  is  hard  to  make  comparison.  In 
their  different  ways  they  all  seem  best.  It  is  an  ever- 
increasing  marvel  that  colour  should  last  so  long,  the 
great  masses  of  stone  holding  with  pristine  freshness 
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the  paintings  brushed  in  with  so  much  grace  2,000  years 
and  more  ago.  We  explored  the  crypts,  a  creepy, 
crawly  performance  I  do  not  want  to  duplicate.  C.  went 
down  first  and  left  a  fat  leg  protruding  so  long  that  we 
called  after  him  to  ask  if  he  had  forgotten  it.  When 
we  followed  we  realized  his  difficulties.  A  twisty  hole 
at  the  top  of  crumbling  steps,  which  had  to  be  descended 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  one  hand,  was  not  an  easy  prob¬ 
lem.  But  when  we  had  solved  it,  we  found  we  were  in¬ 
side  a  jewel  box,  for  such  seemed  to  us  the  tiny  rooms 
with  their  exquisite  carvings  on  unsullied  walls.  We 
could  not  tarry  long,  for  the  atmosphere  was  stifling, 
and  I  for  one  was  very  glad  to  reach  the  upper  air.  C. 
explored  farther,  but  even  his  enthusiasm  waned  when 
the  gaffir  told  him  there  might  be  cobras  in  one  of  the 
corridors. 

We  returned  from  the  bliss  and  beauty  of  Dendera 
to  find  a  mutiny  brewing  on  board  the  Dodo.  Thi§  hap¬ 
pened  periodically,  so  we  were  not  alarmed.  Our  sailors 
were  exactly  like  naughty  children  who  exasperate  one 
to  a  spanking  finish  and  having  induced  a  climax  become 
as  good  as  gold.  On  this  occasion  our  crew  had  not 
the  slightest  grievance,  and  after  C.  had  stood  with 
watch  in  hand  insisting  that  in  fifteen  minutes  they  and 
their  bundles  should  leave  the  Dodo,  at  the  fourteenth 
minute  they  surrendered  and  set  to  work  as  happy  as 
you  please,  singing  their  rowing  song  as  we  started  off 
down  stream.  To-night  our  anchorage  was  mid-stream. 
The  half  moon  and  all  the  stars  were  reflected  so  clearly 
in  the  still  water  that  it  was  hard  to  know  which  was 
heaven  above  or  earth  beneath. 
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March  20th. — We  had  no  further  Dodo  adventures 
till  we  reached  Nag  Hamadi  on  this  fateful  day  when 
we  were  to  say  good-bye  to  our  cosy  cabins  and  com¬ 
panionship  on  board  the  Dodo.  Abydos  was  still  to  be 
seen,  so  we  decided  to  let  the  Dodo  proceed  while  we 
took  train  to  Beleana  and  donkey-rode  from  there  to 
Abydos,  trusting  that  the  Dodo  would  do  the  decent 
thing  and  meet  us  at  Beleana  on  our  return  and  give  us 
our  last  dinner  party  on  board  before  we  took  the  train 
for  Cairo.  The  Dodo  behaved  like  a  perfect  lady  and 
kept  her  appointment  with  feminine  punctuality,  which 
means,  I  judge,  about  twenty  minutes  late. 

It  is  a  long  ride  from  Beleana  to  Abydos,  but  a  very 
lovely  one.  We  reached  Seti  I's  great  temple  about 
1 1  a. in.,  and  after  a  preliminary  exploration  of  its  mar¬ 
vels  we  sought  the  cool  shade  of  one  of  its  seven  colon¬ 
nades  and  lunched  luxuriously.  The  two  gaffirs  served 
our  coffee  on  a  very  modern  silver  salver  that  looked 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  its  surroundings. 

We  looked  long  and  lovingly  on  this  our  last  Egyp¬ 
tian  temple,  the  painting  of  which  one  could  swear  had 
been  done  but  yesterday.  Beautiful  was  the  drawing 
and  grouping  and  not  without  a  certain  solemnity,  too. 
The  themes  repeat  themselves  over  and  over  again,  and 
yet  one  never  wearies  of  them,  but  greets  each  time 
afresh  the  figures  of  the  gods  who  pour  the  stream  of 
life,  happiness  and  strength  over  the  reigning  king. 

Ignoring  the  fierce  mid-day  sun,  C.  started  off  to 
visit  some  excavating  friends  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
Mrs.  C.  and  ourselves  decided  to  continue  our  worship 
of  the  temple  till  he  returned. 
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In  the  cool  of  the  day  we  explored  another  temple 
built  by  Rameses  II.  It  was  in  a  very  ruinous  state 
though  some  of  the  carvings  and  colourings  were  equal 
in  beauty  to  anything  we  had  seen.  A  very  dirty  Coptic 
church  put  a  full  stop  to  our  sight-seeing.  Our  eight- 
mile  ride  back  to  Beleana  was  full  of  diverse  interests. 
Owners  of  “antika”  that  had  been  invisible  on  our 
morning  journey  rose  with  mushroomlike  rapidity  as  we 
returned.  From  time  to  time  C.  was  completely  sur¬ 
rounded,  while  he  exchanged  piastres  for  some  trinket 
of  delicate  and  curious  workmanship.  A  white  goose, 
not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  an  antiquity,  was  his  first  pur¬ 
chase.  It  must  have  been  an  immense  bird,  or  else  C.’s 
donkey  was  extremely  small,  for  as  it  lay  across  the 
saddle  its  yellow  feet  almost  touched  the  road  on  one 
side  while  its  limp  white  neck  and  wobbly  head  dangled 
at  the  same  length  on  the  other. 

The  limestone  cliffs  were  wonderful  in  colour  as 
they  absorbed  all  the  prismatic  sunset  shades.  We 
reached  the  Beleana  river-front  in  time  to  see  the  Dodo 
some  distance  up  stream  doing  her  best  to  keep  her  ap¬ 
pointment.  We  felt  quite  homesick  when,  sidling  in 
her  characteristic  fashion,  she  reached  shore,  and  we 
saw  Suffragi  stand  in  the  light  of  his  pantry,  feather 
brush  in  hand,  ready  to  dust  us  off  before  we  came  on 
board. 

Our  dinner,  I  remember,  was  a  great  success.  Ab- 
derachman’s  skill  in  making  lentil  soup  was  unsurpassed. 
The  chicken  that  followed  we  tried  not  to  identify,  for 
the  speckled  hen  and  little  white  cock  had  become  almost 
household  pets.  A  plum  pudding  was  our  dignified 
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sweet.  As  we  sipped  our  Turkish  coffee  in  the  luxurious 
half-hour  that  followed,  we  heard  great  shuffling  of 
feet  outside  the  dining-room  door  (for  privacy’s  sake 
we  always  dined  below  when  in  port),  and  Abderachman 
and  Mohammed  entered,  supporting  the  apparently 
fainting  form  of  Abdullah,  our  smart  “laundry  maid.’’ 
His  gallant  turban  was  all  askew  and  his  “Horus”  lock 
in  which  he  took  so  much  pride  lay  limp  and  curlless 
on  his  cheek.  We  were  all  properly  horrified  at  the  spec¬ 
tacle,  but  a  merry  twinkle  in  the  dark  eye  of  Abderach¬ 
man  gave  us  hope  that  this  scene  was  not  as  tragic  as  it 
might  appear.  After  a  dramatic  pause  Abdullah  feebly 
raised  his  head  and  in  the  faintest  of  voices  recited  an 
appalling  domestic  tragedy.  He  spared  us  no  details 
of  the  brutal  murder  of  his  only  and  beloved  wife  and 
week-old  daughter  at  the  hands  of  his  brother  whom  he 
had  trusted  to  be  her  protector.  Had  we  not  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  only  a  few  short  weeks  before  that 
leave  had  been  granted  him  to  visit  his  wife  and  new¬ 
born  son,  we  might  have  believed  his  story,  so  anguished 
was  his  state,  such  real  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks. 

The  procession  retired  in  the  same  order,  and  then 
Abderachman  was  summoned  to  give  his  version  of  the 
“play.”  It  seems  Abdullah  had  met  an  acquaintance  in 
the  bazaar  who  had  offered  him  a  slightly  higher  wage 
than  his  contract  with  us  allowed,  therefore  he  must 
make  an  appeal  to  us  for  leave  of  absence  and  full  pay. 
This  C.  could  not  grant,  for  our  crew  was  now  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  there  were  yet  many  miles  to  go  be¬ 
fore  the  Dodo  reached  her  final  anchorage.  The  judg¬ 
ment  having  been  pronounced,  it  was  conveyed  by  Ab- 
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derachman  to  the  suppliant,  who  received  it  with  a 
groan,  flinging  himself  on  deck  and  writhing  in  agony. 
I  was  glad  to  heai  later  that  complete  recovery  occurred 
at  the  end  of  half  an  hour;  and  domestic  sorrow,  having 
served  no  useful  end,  was  laid  quietly  aside. 

It  was  practically  over  Abdullah’s  prostrate  body  that 
we  had  to  step  as  we  left  the  Dodo  on  our  way  to  the 
railway  station.  We  were  quite  a  solemn  procession,  for 
most  of  the  crew  accompanied  us,  not,  I  fear,  so  much 
in  sorrow  as  in  the  hope  that  P’s  generosity  would  bur¬ 
geon  forth  in  a  second  dole  of  bakshish.  Suffragi  alone 
was  missing.  His  joy  at  becoming  the  owner  of  P’s 
khaki  outfit,  five  sizes  too  large  for  him,  paralyzed  both 
speech  and  action  for  some  time. 

Our  farewells  were  short,  for  our  train  was  just 
leaving.  A  wave  of  the  hand  and  a  promise  to  write, 
inadequately  conveyed  all  our  regrets  for  breaking  the 
chain  of  happy  days  and  experiences  together. 

March  22nd. — We  were  a  very  dusty  and  tired 
couple  when  we  reached  Cairo  early  this  morning.  The 
Dodo’s  uncertain  methods  had  made  it  impossible  to  en¬ 
gage  a  compartment  in  advance,  so  we  were  considered 
to  be  lucky  in  finding  an  empty  second-class  one.  The 
hard  wooden  ledges  on  which  we  tried  to  sleep  had  a 
Procrustean  quality  that  racked  every  bone  in  our 
bodies. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  were  sufficiently  repaired 
in  mind  and  body  to  visit  the  mosque  of  el  Azhar,  the 
great  Mohammedan  University  where  the  Faith  gathers 
its  students  from  every  quarter  of  the  world.  We 
slipped  our  feet  into  large  felt  shoes  before  we  ventured 
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into  the  enormous  courtyard  with  its  140  pillars,  each  a 
centre  of  a  group  of  students  who  swayed  their  heads 
while  reciting  in  a  monotonous  tone  verses  and  chapters 
of  the  Koran.  The  students  numbered  between  six  and 
seven  thousand.  The  volume  of  sound  was  considerable, 
although  not  more  than  two  thousand  were  gathered  in 
this  hall  of  learning.  Our  examination  of  this  vast 
building  was  difficult,  for  my  felt  shoes  kept  slipping  off, 
and  not  being  allowed  to  desecrate  the  pavement  with  a 
French  heel  I  had  to  make  frequent  stork-like  pauses  till 
I  was  reshod.  That  evening  I  began  to  think  that  Osiris 
and  Isis  must  have  not  only  granted  us  life  and  happiness 
but  also  endowed  us  with  colossal  strength,  for  in  spite 
of  aching  bones  we  planned  an  early  start  for  Sakkara. 

March  23rd. — At  eight  o’clock  this  morning  we  were 
at  the  station  in  time  to  catch  the  train  that  deposited 
us  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  at  Bedrashen.  Don¬ 
keys  were  numerous  and  tourists  few,  so  we  were  able  to 
select  five  sturdy  little  beasts  for  our  long  day’s  expedi¬ 
tion. 

Memphis  looms  so  large  in  history  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  to  realize  as  we  rode  through  the  fields  and 
villages  of  Bedrashen  that  we  were  passing  over  the 
site  of  that  vanished  city, 

“Melted  into  air,  into  thin  air.” 

P.  murmured  Prospero’s  lines  as  we  went  our  way 
along  a  bridle-path  that  had  once  been  a  teeming  city 
street,  whose  tortuous  route  took  half  a  day  to  traverse. 
We  trod  the  dust  of  ages.  Cairo  with  greedy  fingers 
has  taken  stone  by  stone  the  “gorgeous  palaces”  for  her 
own  use.  Only  the  two  colossal  statues  of  Rameses  II. 
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remain  as  lonely  sentinels  to  guard  his  vanished  temple 
gate.  The  first  of  these  great  statues  lies  in  the  open 
on  slightly  rising  ground.  To  see  his  face  we  had  to 
climb  up  and  view  it  from  the  plateau  of  his  huge  chest. 
Remembering  another  head  of  this  same  Pharaoh,  which 
is  one  of  the  great  treasures  in  the  British  Museum,  we 
could  recognize  the  nobleness  of  the  features  with  the 
subtle  curve  of  the  lips  that  give  to  Rameses  II.  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  almost  Mona  Lisa  elusiveness.  Following 
this  line  of  thought  we  recalled  his  prostrate  colossus  in 
the  Ramasseum  at  Thebes,  with  some  sympathy  for  the 
enemy  who  in  sheer  exasperation  hacked  away  a  smile 
that  measured  three  feet  and  a  half  in  solid  granite.  The 
second  colossus  is  sheltered  in  a  mud  brick  building 
which  we  did  not  enter,  as  we  had  lingered  longer  than 
we  had  intended  over  its  counterpart. 

Palm  groves  dotted  our  journey  towards  the  Necro¬ 
polis  of  Sakkara.  A  lovely  sycamore  near  a  spring  of 
pure  sweet  water  gave  us  refreshing  shade  before  we 
mounted  to  the  higher  level.  We  passed  by  the  Step 
Pyramid  on  our  way  to  Mariette’s  House,  where  we 
lunched  and  engaged  a  guide  to  lead  us  through  the 
subterranean  passages  of  the  Serapeum.  The  tombs  of 
the  Apis  Bull  are  quite  near  the  house  of  their  discoverer, 
who  describes  in  a  most  graphic  way  his  wonderment 
and  awe  when  he  first  penetrated  into  these  vast  vaults. 
We  lit  our  candles  in  the  entrance  chamber  and  journeyed 
down  a  wide  corridor  whose  rocky  floor  was  spread 
several  inches  deep  with  a  sandy  carpet.  A  huge  sarco¬ 
phagus  half-way  on  its  journey  to  the  tomb  blocked  the 
passage,  a  silent  monument  to  the  end  of  a  worship  it 
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was  intended  to  commemorate.  Mariette,  the  French 
explorer,  describes  his  entrance  in  1851  to  a  tomb 
chamber  where  he  could  still  see  the  finger  prints  on  the 
limestone  of  the  Egyptian  who  had  placed  the  last  stone 
in  the  wall  built  to  conceal  the  doorway.  Here  the  bull, 
as  carefully  embalmed  as  a  human  mummy,  had  lain  un¬ 
disturbed  for  3,700  years.  A  heap  of  sand  held  the  im¬ 
print  of  bare  feet  as  proof  of  the  unbroken  stillness 
through  all  these  centuries. 

The  heat  and  closeness  were  oppressive,  and  we  were 
glad  to  see  daylight  after  many  labyrinthine  turns.  The 
sky  was  looking  a  trifle  ominous,  but  we  felt  the  Mas- 
taba  of  Ti  must  not  be  left  unvisited. 

Ti,  sailing  through  the  marshes  in  a  boat  of  papyrus, 
seemed  such  a  poetical  and  legendary  figure  that  we 
were  anxious  to  have  our  impressions  of  the  royal  archi¬ 
tect  and  manager  of  the  Pyramid  of  Kings  duly  con¬ 
firmed.  Ti,  with  true  courtliness,  met  us  in  the  vesti¬ 
bule  of  his  fifth-dynasty  dwelling.  Though  he  carried  a 
staff  in  one  hand  and  a  club  in  the  other,  he  did  not 
grudge  us  welcome.  In  all  the  rooms  his  effigy  greeted 
us.  We  saw  him  as  a  great  administrator  watching  the 
sowing  and  reaping  of  crops,  the  herding  of  his  cattle, 
the  building  of  ships,  the  receiving  of  offerings.  In  mo¬ 
ments  of  relaxation  he  is  depicted  issuing  from  a  door¬ 
way  in  frequent  changes  of  costume.  His  wife  Nefer- 
hotpes  generally  accompanies  him.  There  is  one  charm¬ 
ing  relief  in  which  she  is  sitting  at  his  feet,  while  an  end¬ 
less  procession  of  antelopes,  stags,  gazelles,  and  other, 
sacrificial  animals,  all  duly  labelled,  pass  before  them. 
All  these  reliefs  are  exquisite  in  form  and  colour,  but 
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the  crowning  one  of  all  is  a  large  panel  where  Ti  is  seen 
sailing  in  his  slender  boat  through  the  reeds  and  rushes 
of  the  Nile.  The  tall  stems  of  the  water  plants  end  in  a 
frieze  of  lotus,  with  birds  of  lovely  plumage  fluttering 
among  the  blossoms.  Strange  little  beasts  creep  up  the 
stems  and  cause  them  to  bend  in  graceful  curves. 
Against  this  lovely  background  sails  Ti  in  his  fairy  boat, 
a  tall,  upright  figure  clad  in  a  wide  apron  and  wearing  a 
wig  of  large  dimensions,  watching  slaves  kill  a  hippo¬ 
potamus.  The  water  is  so  transparent  that  one  can  see 
fishes  of  many  hues  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  huge  beast.  We  said  a  most  reluctant  good¬ 
bye  to  Ti,  marvelling  as  we  did  so  at  the  beauty  of  colour 
and  design  that  had  been  created  2,000  years  before 
Christ. 

Ti  had  entertained  us  so  successfully  that  we  had 
become  oblivious  of  the  weather.  When  we  reached  the 
upper  world  we  found  a  sand  storm  in  possession  of  it. 
However,  we  had  to  face  the  music,  though  we  did  not 
like  the  tune  that  accompanied  us  throughout  our  three- 
hour  ride  to  Mena  House.  Our  donkey  boys  sheltered 
themselves  behind  us  and  from  time  to  time  we  called  a 
halt,  turning  our  little  animals  about  to  give  them 
breathing  space.  In  one  of  these  pauses  we  saw  the 
bleached  bones  of  a  camel,  which  looked  like  the 
whitened  ribs  of  a  long-stranded  ship.  Our  journey 
seemed  endless,  and  when  at  length  we  reached  the 
Sphinx,  our  heads  were  bowed,  not  so  much  in  reverence 
as  with  fatigue.  Battered  and  dishevelled  as  I  was,  I 
tried  to  look  him  in  the  face,  but  countless  swirls  of 
driving  sand  enveloped  us.  Out  of  the  depths  of  the 
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storm  I  thought  I  heard  a  distant  voice  murmuring, 
“See  how  /  stand  these  trifling  puffs  of  wind.” 

With  ever-thoughtful  kindness  Mrs.  H.  had  motored 
out  from  Cairo  to  meet  us,  and  so  it  was  owing  to  her 
that  our  remains  were  safely  delivered  at  our  hotel  in 
time  for  dinner. 

March  24th. — We  left  Cairo  this  morning.  On  our 
way  to  the  station  we  passed  the  Khedive  driving  in 
state  to  meet  a  fellow  potentate.  His  Highness  was  a 
fat,  complacent-looking  Turk,  and  we  thought  his  horses 
showed  much  better  blood  and  breeding.  The  Port  of 
Alexandria  was  in  its  usual  turmoil.  Without  C.’s  guid¬ 
ing  hand  we  felt  forlorn,  till  a  dragoman,  clad  in  yellow 
and  brown  striped  satin,  took  us  as  his  special  charge 
and  only  left  us  when  we  were  safely  deposited  on  board 
the  Perseo. 

It  is  on  the  deck  of  this  steamer  that  these  last 
few  pages  are  being  written.  Once  more  Messina  lies 
before  us.  The  water  of  the  bay  seems  to  be  an  even 
deeper  blue  than  when  we  last  were  here.  The  ruined 
arches  of  the  Renaissance  Colonnade  look  very  toy-like 
after  our  mighty  Egyptian  columns,  and  one  feels  that 
with  an  outstretched  hand  one  could  adjust  the  pieces 
of  this  earthquake  puzzle.  The  golden  sands  of  Egypt 
have  slipped  through  our  fingers,  but  the  memory  of  the 
golden  hours  and  spacious  days  is  not  so  swift  to  pass. 
The  gods  have  given  us  a  pigment  with  which  to  fix  for¬ 
ever  in  our  minds  the  beauty  and  colour  of  that  ancient 
v/orld. 
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L’Envoi. 

Three  weeks  later  we  heard  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
Dodo  in  Cairo,  after  many  vissicitudes.  The  rapidly-fall¬ 
ing  river  and  the  quick  ascent  of  the  thermometer  caused 
sporadic  outbreaks  of  irritabilitas  Africanus  on  the  part 
of  the  passengers  and  crew.  At  one  point  stone-hook¬ 
ers,  with  a  fleet-footedness  not  in  keeping  with  their 
trade,  stepped  in  front  of  the  Dodo  in  such  numbers  that 
it  was  only  after  a  three-day  blockade  that  she  was  able 
to  push  her  way  through  a  channel  that  twenty-four 
hours  later  was  closed  for  the  season  to  all  vessels  of  her 
size.  As  our  bond  was  given  that  the  Dodo  would  be 
handed  over  by  C.  in  person  to  Ali  Bey  in  Cairo,  we 
could  picture  the  anguish  on  board  when  it  seemed  likely 
that  the  Dodo  (at  a  fixed  monthly  rental)  would  be 
obliged  to  wait  until  the  Nile  was  once  more  in  flood. 
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